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4 Supplement to the Pharmacopeia , and 
Treatise on Pharmacology in general, 
&e. &e. By Samuet Frepericx Gray, 
&e. Fifth Edition. London, Under- 
wood, 1831. 8vo. pp. 579, 

The Pharmacopwia Universalis, or Com- 
“plete Encyclopedia of the Materia Me- 
dica, contained in the Pharmacopeias of 
Edinburgh, Dublin, London, as well as 
of Europe and America, &c. &c. Part I. 
From the French of A. J. L. Jourpan; 
edited by J. Renniz, A. M., &c., Prof. of 
Nat. Hist. King’s College. London, 1831. 
pp. 96. 

Tue first of these works has been long be- 
fore the public in previous editions, and its 
character is fully established as a source of 
reference and information on every-thing 
connected with the materia alimentaria, the 
substances employed in the arts, and the 
almost infinite list of remedies, real and 
pretended, which lie without the pale of our 
superaunuated pharmacopeia. In the pre- 
sent edition, the appéarance and form of 
the volume are advantageously altered, and 
no pains have been spared in adding to its 
contents, descriptions of the numerous agents 
which pharmacology and empiricism have 
contributed, in recent years, to the mer- 
chandise of the wholesale druggist. 

We are still, however, compelled to ad- 
mit, that it contains many disagreeable 
blemishes, medical and literary, which, if 
they were pardonable in the earlier editions, 
do not deserve mercy in this, especially 
since’ we are given to understand that it 
has been supervised and re-edited by an 
“ experienced and accomplished physician,” 
We allude to the uncouth and quackish 
phraseology so constantly used in the de- 
scription of the uses of various remedies,—to 
the air of ‘serious confidence in which some 

No, 408, 


of the most useless and ridiculous com- 
pounds are spoken of, and to the slame- 
less introduction of items, never we trust 
made the source of traffic by the druggist, 
and only known in the commerce of the 
most profligate of mankind.* 

Notwithstanding these errors and imper- 
fections, however, we have still no hesita- 
tion in declaring, that for solid, practical, 
and curious information on every article of 
trade, remotely or immediately connected 
with medical science, Gray’s supplement is 
unequalled in the literature of this country, 
and is successfully rivalled by few, if any, 
continental publications. 

The object of the work of M. Jourdan, 
is to’ combine all the Pharmacopeias of 
Europe and America, and thus to afford the 
medical practitioner the means of becoming 
acquainted with the different forms in which 
medicines are prescribed and compounded 
by practitioners in various countries, In 
order to render it still more complete, it is 
proposed to append to the present transla- 
tion of the work, an account of the charters, 
laws, and regulations, affecting the medical 
profession in Great Britain, with an outline 
of medical chemistry and manipulations in 
the manufacture of drugs, &c., and a sum- 
mary of the most recent discoveries in ma- 
teria medica and pharmaceutic chemistry. 
The publication is proposed to be completed 
in 15 parts. 

The nature of the work having been thus 
described, we feel bound to express our un- 
qualified approbation of the deep research 
evinced by the original author, and of all 
the external qualities of the translation it- 
self, The type is clear and perfect, the 
paper is good, and, in short, all that relates 
to the printer has been effected in the best 
style. The translation, also, is very good. 


* See Gray’s Supplement, pp. 146-7, 
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Britain can be attended with no possible 
advantage at this period. The recent edi- 
tion of the Dyblia Pharmacopmia embraces 
all the new remedies possessed of any value, 
and illustrated, as it has been, by Drs. Bar- 
ker and Montgomery, renders further infor- 
mation on the subject entirely superfluous. 
Again, we must confess that we cannot see 
the utility of citing from every source the 
thousand and one ways in which some simple 
may be, or is, cooked according to the caprice 
of individuals of every nation, and of every 
degree of scientific acquisition. Amongst 
the pharmacopeias quoted with due respect 
and veneration we see that of Portugal, last 
edition, 1711, and others of nearly coeval 
antiquity. What useful object can this 
possibly fulfil? Hiow much more beneficial 

ld be the labours of the individual who 
would endeavour to simplify what is already 
80 confused, to extract from the multitude of 
remedies thosé which are really useful, 
discarding the chaff from the wheat, and 
assisting to relieve the memory of the prac- 
titioner from its load of obsolete and non- 
sensical medicines ! 

Before quitting this subject we would 
allude to the ridiculous observations append- 
ed tothe pharmaceutical history of prussic 
acid and its compounds. We know not 
whether the French author or his translator 
be the proprietor of such pathetic trash, but 
at any rate M. Rennie should have had 
sense enough to suppress it in his English 
version :— 

“Why should this new poison be ad- 
mitted, hitherto so little known, when our 
materia medica contains already so many, 
for the acquisition of which she seems to 
have ransacked both nature and art? For- 
mpriy. men of science used to exert them- 
selves in searching for the means of proloug- 
ing life to on indefinite period. Now, ap- 
plause awaits him who finds out a sub- 
stance, a drop, or the fraction of a grain, 
which is sufficient to kill the strongest man 
in a moment. Is it to be supposed that the 
germ of life is concealed in these infernal 
quintessences of death? Humanity and mo- 
rality are hurt by this sad misdirection of 
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_ We conceive, however, that the introduc- | think it but fair to admit that those who wish 
tion of a work of this description into Great | for a regular cookery book of medicine, and 


who desire to be enabled to suit the favour 
of their medicinal entre-mets to the caprice 
of every palate they may encounter, will 
find in M. Rennie’s translation as desirable 
a reference as they can possibly procure, 
and to such we warmly recommend it, 


Case of Extra-Uterine Fetation, which 
terminated fatally by Extravasation of 
Blood into the cavity of the Abdomen 
from a Rupture of the left. Fallopian 
Tube. By M. F. Wacstarr, M.D. Lon- 
don, Highley, 1831, 4to. pp. 8, 

Tue subjoined ease is of considerable im- 
portance, as well for the physivlogical spe- 
culations to which it may give rise, as for 
its affording an illustration of one of those 
sudden maladies which sometimes so close- 
ly simulate the symptoms induced by va- 
rious irritant poisons, Not long since, a 
precisely similar case was the subject of a 
formal precognition in Edinburgh, and we 
have no doubt that many such have. occurred, 
and bave given rise to the most dreadful 
suspicions. Dr. Wagstaff’s case is accom- 
panied by a well-executed lithographic 
drawing ; but the correctness of his deacrip- 
tion renders such an illustration unueces- 
sary here, 

History of the Case,—On the of 
April, 1829, 1 was desired to visit Mrs. 
Rondeau, a married lady, about twenty-five 
years of age. I had delivered her of twins 
in her first ment, and of asingle 
child in her second, which child, at this 
period, had not been d. No irregul 
circumstances occurred in either of those 


labours. I found her reclined on a sofa, on 
the right side, her countenance pallid, 
pulse greatly accelerated and » much 


anxiety about the precordia, lancinating 
pains in the abdomen, constant tenesmus 
both of rectum and bladder, with frequent 
vomiting. Her mother gave the following 
statement’ of the previous occurrences :— 
‘ After baving eaten some cold lamb and po- 
tatoes, and drunk a glass of water, we walked 
together into Blackfriars Road (about half 
amile), when Mrs. Rondeau suddenly com- 


modern investigation, and medi 
not gain so much by it as the public safety 
is injured,” 


Although we have deemed it necessary to 
offer gertain qualifying remarks, we still 


plained of acute pain in the body, and re- 
quested a coach to be procured, in which she 
was conveyed home, where I gave my 
daughter some worm brandy and water im- 


iately, supposing the pain to have arises 
from indigeasion, eapecieliy wes 
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tended with vomiting and relaxation of the 
bowels, and applied warm fomentation: this 
took. place at two o’elock ; at four (as | 
found the pain increase) 1 sent for you,’ 
‘The symptoms, as they appeared on my ar-~ 
rival, I have just described ; they were very 
analogous to those of eholera morbus, but, 
as no inflammatory symptoms supervened, | 
i yne and carminative medi- 
cines. The pain continued during the 
whole evening; the abdomen enlarged, the 
pulse diminished, and, a little before twelve 
the same night, she expired, The rapid 
progress and fatal termination of this ease 
naturally excited a desire to be better ac- 
quainted with the cause of dissolution, 
which was not clearly shown by the symp- 
toms ; I, therefore requested permission te 
inspect the hody, which was readily granted 
by the relatives. On the subsequent after- 
noon I went, accompanied by Mr. Nordblad, 
eurator of St. Thomas's Museum, and my 
son, to make an examination, of which the 
following is the statement:— ~ 
Seetio Cadaveris.—On the appearance 
ofthe body, fourteen hours after death, the 
surface exhibited a completely blanched 
state, with fulness and iension of the abdo- 
men, On cutting through the abdominal 
muscles, the peritoneal sac was found to be 
distended with blood (amounting, by weight, 
to four pounds fourteen ounces) partially 
coagalated. Wirile this was being removed, 
cautiously, a foetas was discovered in it of 
about seven or eight weeks’ growth. No 
laceration appearing in the uterus, attention 
was naturally directed to the appendages of 
thac viscus, when the part where the fetus 
had escaped, was maniiested by the ragged 
placenta which hung from its situation in 
the left fallopian tube. This left no doubt 
as to the nature of the case. The parts 
were then removed, and, on a careful ex- 
amination, it was ascertained that the foetus 
had been contained in a sac formed by the 
left fallopian tube. This sac was equal in 
size to @ pigeon’s egg, and occupied two- 
thirds of the length of the tube, nearest to 
the uterus. The remaining portion of the 
tube was of its natural size, and its fimbriated 
margin free from obstruction. A probe, 
passed along its eanal, stopped a at 
the commencement of the dilatation, where 
the placenta protrudes ; the distension of its 
sac increased to its centre, at which part it 
had given way, allowing the exit of the 
fetus, The ruptuteis as large as the point 
ofa finger, and through it a detached por- 
fion of tlie placenta hung into the abdomi- 
nal cavity. The body of the uterus had en- 
larged to a size equal to that of the same 
viscus at a similar period of gestation ; its 
Walls: were: thickened, and its cavity was 
by recent deposit, evidently forming 
thedecidua, A careful examination could not 


oar 
detect any rent in the peritoneal surface, 
nor pay ai the slightest mark of visceral 
disease. 

“ Remarks.—Extra-uterine foetations are 
probably more frequent than we have beer 
accustomed to imagine: little was knowa 
about them previous to the last century, 
Mr. Turnbull, a surgeon of eminence, 
lished a case of extra-ulerine fctation, of 
the ventral kind, where pregnancy had ex- 
isted fifteen months, and the child was 
mortem) removed by him from the abdo« 
men, In this publication be refers as far 

k as 1683, to a case published in the 
Philosophical Transactions of that date, and 
gives a list of references to various authors 
down to the days of Drs. Smellie, Lowther, 
and Garthshore, and so on, to his owm case 
published in 1791, He remarks, ‘ That 
although it is generally understood that the 
uterus is essentially necessary for the pur+ 
poses of conception, yet these different feta- 
tions incline us to believe that it is not abs 
solutely so, and that the principal advantages 
which that organ possesses over other living 

arts, are derived from its situation and di- 
atable powers, and from its being 
of muscular structure with, an external 
opening. ‘The former being admirably cal- 
culated for the purposes of growth and 
evolution, without any interference with the 
vital parts ; and the latter for the prevention 
of hemorrhages and the expulsion. of the 
fetus.’ The case | have just related seema | 
calculated to corroborate this hypothesis, 
Does it not prove that the uterus is only @ 
steapteste, L evidently the best suited 
for the purpose, being the naturalone? Yet, 
in this particular instance, the fetus was 
nourished seven or eight weeks in its un- 
natural habitation—the fallopian tube, 
which, being impervious at the uterine ex- 
tremity, could not permit the passage of the 
foetus into the uterus, A question here na- 
turally arises, How was the fetus nourished ? 
It continued to enlarge uatil the texture of 
the fallopian tube gave way to over disten- 
sion. It is evident that its nourishment 
was obtained from the vessels of the pla- 
centa, which received it from their numer- 
ous ramifications on the internal surface of 
the fallopian tube. Suppose, in the expul- 
sion of the foetus through the rupture in the 
fallopian tube, the funis umbilicalis had not 
been separated, but remained perfect, would 
it not have continued to supply the fetus 
from the same source as it done before, 
namely, the internal surface of the fallo- 
pian tube; and might not its ramifications 
have been extended over neighbouring 
parts, and thereby produced a supply, sag-. 
menting with the enlargement and demand 
of the, fetus? ‘The generally-received 
pc is, thet the ovum is impregnated ia 
overium, and becomes detached in com- 
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the fimbriee of the 
e 
, at the moment of its de nt, 
the uterus, for nourishment; but, if 
should miss their grasp,—or, having 
ined it, should loose their hold, it must 
fall into the abdominal one, and thereby 


ion of the mta—are 
to be ctuibened the death of ‘the patient, 
for nearly five pounds of blood were found 
loose in the cavity of the abdomen. When 
we consider the smallness of the funis at 
that early of pregnancy, we cannot 
reconcile a sufficient quantity should 
have been so rapidly extravasated from the 
funis alone @s to terminate fatally. We 
have to t that, had we even been ac- 
— with the symptoms, we were not 
deny to remedy the evil. Speculative 
theory might induce a bold surgeon to di- 
vide or tie the fallopian tube, but with what 
result is perfectly conjectural. The case I 
have just described must for ever have re- 
mained in obscurity, except for a post-mor- 
tem examination. I, therefore, congratu- 
late the profession on ‘the advantages which 
the present affords over former times to 
the pursuit of pathological inquiries.” 

It is with the consent, and at the wish, of 
the intelligent author, that we have made 
so long an extract. The paper itself should 
obtain a place in all medical libraries, A 
preparation of the uterus, &c., is in the 
museum at St. Thomas's Hospital. 


oN 
MEDICINAL PRUSSIC ACID, 
AND 
CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM. 
By Ricuarp Lamrne, Esq. Surgeon. 


_Prosasty few medical men have ever pre- 
ascribed, or ever will prescribe, with unbe- 
sitating confidence, of the 
wholesale druggist. e com t of the 
author of the pa i 


.| dered a 


Medical Journal, fairly be interpreted 
as the general voles of the 
is difficult to conceive that an —, 

quainted with the medicinal 

characters of this powerful 
remain indifferent to the question, or choose 
but be anxious to obtain it more —— a 
strength, is to-be 
irresponsi' whom it is 
valuable service, by publishing far 
and wide the notice of a new, ony — effi- 
cient extemporaneous process, which seems 
destined, as its editor has expressed an a 
nion, to supersede every other hitherto 
vised ; at least such is also my conviction ; 
and I have founded it upon a careful inves- 
tigation of the subject, upon which I pro- 
pose, if I be afforded space, to offer some 
remarks, 


1 have found, although his process be 
good, that Mr. Clark’s formula is not so 
unobjectionable ; and this on two accounts ; 
in the first place, the calculations on which he 
has founded it might be more correct ; and, 
secondly, the prussic acid btained from the 
mixture affords a stronger medicine than is 
represented ; as it exceeds the solution of 
Vauquelin in the proportion nearly of 13 to 
12. Mr. Clark has directed us to take of 

“ Tartaric acid ........++ 72 grains ; 

Cyanide of potassium .. 32 grains ; 
Distilled water ........ 1 ounce ;” 
and he tells us that “ these produce, 


Cream of tartar...... 91 grains; 
Hydrocyanic acid .... 13 ditto,” 


Now, cyanide of potassium is composed of, 


and this immediately passés by solution iu 
water into 9.375 cyanate of potass ; for 
1. 
"9.375 
Hydrous tartaric acid is composed of 
Atoms, 
1 = 8.25 acid; 
1 = 1.125 water. 


Ne which 


was printed in the last No. of 


Glasgow | 


SS s woes 
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takes place, from which ramifications are 
soon found to extend, and obtain a supply 
for the nourishment and growth of the fetus 
In this case, however, it would appear that | 
the impregnated ovum had been conveyed | 
oe fimbrial grasp) into the fallopian | 
» but, meeting with obstruction there, | 
it remained until its enlargement caused 
the tube to be ruptured ; yet it had formed | 
ramifications within the tube, from which | 
it received its nourishment. To the rup- | 
ture of the funis, &c.—partial separation of 
Atoms, 
1 = 5. potassium ; 
1 = 53.25 cyanogen, 
rend 
stren 
Th 
rity 
ing te 
ofa 
ducti 
great 
apper 
9.375 #0 jus 
appes 
And cream of tartar (bitartrate of potass) there 
aes consists of formu 
Atoms. agrees 
= usuall 
= xygen ; 
2 = 18.75 hydrous tartaric acid. pan 
24.75 
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Wé' see -therefore that, instead of 91.0 
cream of tartar, Mr. Clark should have 
Cream 


Hydrous 

tartar. tart. acid. comers 
24.75 :: 72.00 : 95.04 

and in place of 13.0 cyanic acid, he should 

have made it, as sae 

Cyanide of — 


d. 
8.25 3.375 3: 


32.00 
To obtain 13 grains of cyanic acid (the 
quantity represented by Mr. Clark for an 
ounce of his medicinal solution), we say, 


Cyani Cyanie Cyanide of 


jum. 
3.375 : 8.25 13. 000 31.777 


Whereas that gentleman has in his for- 
mula directed 32.000 grains. To arrive at 
thé equivalent of hydrous tartaric acid for 
ejecting from these 31.777 grains of cyanide 
of potassium, their cyanogen, we first find 
the quantity of potassium they contain ; 
thus, as 

Cyanide of Potassium Cyanide of Potassium. 

um 


8.375 23. 18.971 
And then, as ‘ 
Potassium. tart. Potassium. Hyd. tart. 
2 atoms acid. 
5. 000 18.75 :: 18.971 : 71.141 


which Mr, Clark has rendered 72.0, thus 
making an integer of the decimal parts, 
on the employment of which accuracy in the 
result must depend. 

-Trifling as these errors might appear in 
ordinary pharmaceutical operation, they will 
prove sufficient to shake the confidence of 
the practitioner, when he recollects the ex- 
treme facility with which prussic acid is 
known to undergo spontaneous decomposi- 
tion; and I believe that if we do not obtain 
it pure, the weakness of the affinities by 
which its composition is maintained, will 
render our dependence vn its uniformity of 
strength but of uncertain continuance. 

The difficulty, and perhaps in the majo- 
tity of cases the impracticability, of weigh- 
ing to so great minuteness as the one-fourth 
ofa grain, is an argument against the intro- 
duction of such fractions, and applies with 
great force against the propagation of a 
formulary needing to be corrected by the 
appendage of such a difficulty, particularly 
80 just at this time, when its adoption would 


agreeable in strength to that of Vauquelin, 
usually employed for medical purposes in 
this country, and composed of “water, one 
ounce to the prussic acid, which may be 
obtained from one drachm of cyanide of 
mercury.”.. Thirty-two:grains of cyanide of 
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potassium, he writes, furnish “‘ the.same - 


quantity of prussic acid” as the 60 grains 
of cyanide of mercury employed by Vau- 
quelin, By referring to the constitution of 
sey of potassium, already given, we see 
that 31.777 grains of that salt furnish 13 
grains of real prussic acid ; and the compo- 
sition of the cyanide (bicyanide) of mer- 
cury being— 
Atoms. 
1=27.0 Peroxide of mercury 
2= 6.5 Cyanogen 


33.5 
we have the simple rule, 
B ide Cyanic Bicyanide Cyanic 
as 33.5 : 6.75" :: 60.0 : 12.08 
to prove to us that Mr. Clark’s acid is 


stronger than that of Vauquelin by about 
eight per cent, their respective compositions 


being— 
Dry acid. Water. 
Mr, Clark’s...... + 100.0 
M. Vauquelin’s .. 2.5 + 100.0 
Thus as Mr. Clark’s formula would, if 
rendered correct, comprehend objectionable 
decimals of agrain; as it affords an acid dif- 
fering in strength from that we have accus- 
tomed ourselves to prescribe as a medicine, 
and which has been lately adopted into the 
Dublin Pharmacopeeia ; and as it is not at 
all essential to the adoption of his excellent 
process, I think we have sufficient grounds 
for altering it, and therefore venture to sub- 
mit the following formula as void of these 
objections :— 
ake of tartaric acid (in crystals or un- 
dried powder) — 150 grains 
Cyanide of ium 66 grains 
Distilled water .... 18 fluid drachms. 
In a phial capable of holding twenty fluid 
drachms, ph the acid in the water; 
then, having added the cyanide, immedi- 
ately force in a sound cork, and retain it in 
its place by the finger, while the phial is 
being agitated under cold water, in order 
that the heat produced in the process may 
be repressed. After a few minutes set the 
hial aside ; and when the cream of tartar 
has entirely subsided, decant and preserve 
the clear medicinal prussic acid in a cold 
and dark place. 
During this operation the following phe- 


grains. 
Cyanogen, 26.0 are disengaged, and after 
combining with 1.0 gr. 
of hydrogen to form 27.0 
grains of cyanic acid, be- 
come dissolved by the 
water, 


* 6,5 cyanogen + 0.25 = 2 atoms hydrogen, 
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Potassium. + 40,0 are seized by 6 grains of 
3 errr the oxygen of the water, 
The eyanide 


thus 
used...,.- 66,0 48,0 


which then com- 
bine with the hy- 
drous tartaric acid 150.0 
to form bitartrate 
of potass devees 198.0 


We thus get a liquid containing exactly | leng 


twelve grains of dry prussic acid to each 
fluid ounce, or one grain in forty minims, 
which is the strength should be afforded by 
method, only that he has 

vided no means for preventing: uncertainty 
of result, in consequence of eveporation 
during the necessary filtration, an evil from 
which the medicine made by the above pro- 
cess is exempt. 

Although medicinal prussic acid may thus 
be prepared ofa known and uniform strength, 
ati, iu every ounce, hewever carefully made, 
it must contain some grains of the bitartrate 
of potass ; and also, if the materials used be 
not very pure and accurately apportioned, 
other extraneous bodies w tendency 
might be to hasten its decomposition. Con- 
sequently it is desirable that the solution 
should be purified; and thig may be easily 
accomplished, although not perhaps in the 
hands of every one campetent to prescribe 
thie energetic medicine. The whole con- 
tents of the phial, solid as well as fluid, 
should be subjected in a retort furnished 
with a welter’s tube to the heat of a sand 
bath, until all the liquid he distilled aver 
into a small receiver kept cold and ¢losely 
luted. Mr, Clark has remarked, in allusion 
to distillation, that purity is often purchased 
at the expense of uniformity. Such undoubt- 
pay Ay prove the case, when the operation 
is conducted in an unscientific or exposed 
manner; but it forms no argument against 
the adoption of the practice, by those who 
are accustomed to nice chemical manipu- 
lations, If any one desire to be practically 
convinced on this point, let him perform 
the distillation under the conditions speci- 
fied, and then subject the pure solution thus 
obtained to the following test; the bi- 
cyanide of mercury is composed, as has 
been: shown, of one part acid to four parts 
base. It follows, therefore, that by digest- 
ing a portion of the peroxide of mercury in 
a solution? of prussic acid, the number of 

rains which it dissolves, divided by four, 

ill indicate precisely the number of grains 


* To render this test unequivocal, it is advise- 
able to add to the medicinal solution about its own 
order that there may be suffi- 

cyanide of 
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as every acid, pre- 
pared and distilled agreeably to the pre- 
scribed directions should contain twelve 
grains of real cyanie acid, so should it dis- 
solve just forty-eight grains of the mercurial 
peroxide, and this will be found to be the 


case. 

I had intended to have added the result of 
my experiments for the production of the 
eyanide of potassium jn a state of purity ; 
bat as this peper is extended to a greater 
th than was contemplated, they must 
be deferred till a future opportunity. 

89, Bishopsgate st. Within, London ; 
June 8, 1831. : 


PROFESSIONAL REMINISCENCES. 
No. Il I. 


PERPLEXING LABOURS.—CONVULSIONS FROM 
TEETHING.—STRICTURE OF THE RECTUM. 
STATES OF THE 
BLOOD. 
Iw looking backward, even on so compara- 
tively short a period of time as that which 
I have passed in professional avocations and 
ractice, an endless vista ap to o 
to my view, rendering a choice of subjects 
dificult. Indeed, a codsideration of the 
delicacy of my task in recording the medi+ 
cal cases of individuals, has often impeded 
its execution, and induced me to withbold 
facts and observations of value, and intro- 
duce in their place others of leas useful 
tendency. The mine may be rieh, but great 
caution is required in working it. 

I will proceed here with a few observa- 
tions arising in part from the recollection 
of one more case in midwifery. Much has 
been said with regard to what has been 
termed spontaneous evolution. The man 
who in certain cases of preternatural labour 
wails in expectation of this, may found his 
opinion on the authority of one or two 
writers of vote, and even on some solitary 
example within his own experience, but 
the fatal time must come when he will find 
| that he has been trusting to 2 broken reed. 
One chief error, moreover, in the conduct 
of a medical practitioner who was lately 
the object of much animadversion con- 
sisted in his refusal to call in another medi- 
cal man, Whenever the life of mother or 
child is in danger, partioularly when there 
is cause to contemplate the necessity of de- 
liberately destroying the latter, another 

titioner ought invariably to be called in 
if possible. More than+this, if a young 
vactitioner lese his.own confidence, even 


pete in 
ve cury as 


a case of no danger, or if he cannot com- 
confidence of the patient or ber 
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feeling, and call in a brother practitioner. 
There may be an exception in cases of 
comparative danger, when no medical man 
lives near at hand, and when there is reason 


another practitioner will be of any service, 
it is desirable that he should take the whole 
responsibility on himself, provided he re- 
main in perfect jon of the patient’s 
confidence. One thing is certain, that the 
life of a child should never be sacrificed 
without a consultation of two or more medi- 
eal men, ‘There is one other circumstance 
which has been little, if at all, noticed by 
any of your ents; namely, the 
ticability of succeeding after the waters 
Nes broken in turning the child in cases of 
arm or elbow presentation—I might say the 
probability of success in a majority of cases. 
In attempting this a tenfold caution is re- 
quired to prevent rupture of the uterus, of 
which there is considerable hazard. I may 
cite a case of elbow-presentation of this 
kind, in which the waters broke * and 
dribbled away at an early period of the 
labour, or probably before true labour might 
be said to have commenced. | endeavoured 
Without success to turn the child with the 
right hand, as.did also an older practitioner 
who was called in at my request; but on 
attempting with the left hand, the delivery 
of the child was effected. The child was 
stillborn, but the mother did well eventually. 
Peritoneal inflammation easued on the third 
day, which was subdued by bleeding and 
the usual remedies, after which she rapidly 
Ttecovered without .the recurrence of any 
alarming symptom. Let me be permitted 
here to add, with regard to Mr. Bowen, 
that too much may have been said in his 
case, not against the practice but against the 
practitioner. A man in full practice in 
midwifery, has often as much care upon his 
tind as a prime minister. 
There is a paper in your $85th Numbert 
Telative to the convulsions to which chil- 
drea are subject from teething and other 


* F met with one case in which the liquor amnii 
came away iu great quantities during the fourth 
of pregnancy, accompanied with spasmodic 
as, bat the pains subsided, the flow ceased, and 
patient alterwards went her ful! time. 


arded to 
L. 


causes; I allude to Dr. Hall’s cases, aid the 
critique wpon them. A great deal of even 
empirical experience goes for something. 
The mode of practice which L have followed 
im sueh cases is, however, as ratioval in 
theory, as I bave found it successful ia 
practice. In the first place it is needful to 
lance the gums effectually, and, as soon as 
possible, to administer eight grains of hydr. 
submur, with halfa grain of antim. tert., and 
direct a warm-bath to be prepared. This 
powder almost invariably acts as an emetic, 
and enough of the calomel remains in the 
stomach to operate afterwards on the 
bowels. This powder will seldom require 
to be repeated. Small doses of a mixture 
composed of pulv. rhei. aud magnesia with 
some aromatic water, and a few drops of sp. 
ammon. fotid. may generally be given sub- 
sequently with advantage. If the brain be 
once and permanently affected heyond cer- 
tain limits of injury, achild will not recover 
from it. This may be conjectured by ob- 
serving the state of the pupils of the eyes, 
as also by noticing the violence, frequeucy, 
or unintermission, of the convulsive parox- 
ysms. More commonly the child under this 
treatment will the next day be as well as 
ever: for such complaints soon either ter- 
minate favourably, or show by the continu- 
ance of the symptoms that a fatal result 
must ensue. ‘Twenty minutes, or even half 
an haur, is not too long a period of time for. 
the immersion of the child up to the neck in 
the warm-bath, the température of which 
should be kept up as steadily as possible 
to the same degree of heat. The warm- 
bath may be repeated in an hour or two 
should the convulsions continue or return. 
The application of leeches to the temples, 
though not always required, is frequent] 

needful ; but tha 
seldom or never. Such I must needs pro- 
claim as the result of considerable observa- 
tion and much reflecti I fess that L 
cherish certain antiquated and perhaps obso- 
lete doubts with regard to the application of 
leeches to infants except in croup and other 
simple inflammatory complaints. They do 
not bear the loss of bleod well, and the warm- 
bath has generally the effect of inducing 
partial syncope without occasioning lasting 
debility. It is certain that infants will 
better bear calomel, antim. tartr., and drastic 
purgatives, and these in ample doses. I 
have wit over and over again the 
destructive effects of narcotic medicines on 
infants.” I have found calomel and antim. 


* I cannot wholly exempt from this rale narcotic 
remedies, administered, with whatever caution, by 
quatified practitioners; but the private exhibition 
of Go:lfrey’s cordial to infants by their mothers is 
very pernicious and gives birth to many diseasre, 
more commoa takes 


among which nove 
wesenterica, 


Sot 
Now, friends, and an injurious state of mental 
, pre- tgitation on their parts is induced, he 
) pre- should not for one moment hesitate to sub- 
welve mit to a loss of consequenee, and sacrifice 
t dis- some apparent portion of medical reputa- 
curial tion at the shrine of humanity and good 
be the 
ult of 
of the 
urity ; to suppose the patient unable to afford the 
reater expense of such additional attendance ; then, 
must if a man's conscience permit him to assert 
that though there ig a degree of danger he 
5 does not think @ consultation needful, and 
‘ be the issue what it may, he does not think 
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safest anodyne for in- 
fants ; the relief afforded by this medicine 
to the stomach and system is almost assured- 
ly followed by quiet, refreshing, sleep. After 
the warm-bath, a damp appears on the skin, 
the brain and whole constitution are relieved, 
and when this much has been effected, the 
pulv. rhei. and sp. ammon. mixture keeps the 
bowels open, obviates pain and flatulence, 
and renews the tone of the stomach. My 
acquaintance with this mode of treatment is 
traditionary, but founded on good authority, 
and my faith in it confirmed by long expe- 
rience. In nine cases out of ten the patient 
will be found perfectly well the next day 
and requiring no more medicine. It is 
rather a hardship for the poor doctor to have 
to attend five or six times in the course of 
an afternoon and evening, half an hour each 
time, and only get paid, or not paid, for a 
mixture and powder ; but custom, except in 
surgical cases, does not at present support 
law in a charge made according to the 
amount of medical attendance exacted or 
bestowed. I must beg to add that I do not 
speak of the above as a mode of treatment 
to be empirically followed in all cases, but 
merely that I have found it in general sanc- 
tioned by success. : 

There is a complaint more prevalent than 
it is generally imagined to be, which may in 
its early stages be mistaken for hemorrhoidal 
or other disease, and which may terminate, 
as it occasionally will, in scirrhus of the 
rectum or fistula,—sometimes through neg- 
lect or ill treatment, and sometimes in spite 
of every effort to check its progress. In its 
incipient state there is no doubt but that 
stricture of the rectum may be certainly 
discovered where the disease is suspected 
and leads to due inquiry, and in most of such 
cases relieved even cured by careful 
treatment; but it oftener happens that 
through false delicacy * on the part of the 
patient, or from other causes, it remains un- 
detected, and that irritating and drastic pur- 
et which act upon the rectum have 

n administered to remedy constipation. 
These necessarily aggravate the complaint, 
and increase the sufferfigs of the patient. 
The local affection becomes & general and 
constitutional one; at length when the true 
nature of the complaint is known the wax or 
gum bougies are used,t and they produce 

* Fistula armate are not b up along with 
cooking utensils as ornaments to English kitchens, 
as is the case in many houses in France. ‘This isso 
far on our parts a desirable nationality ; but, on the 
other hand, it will be allowed that diseases of any 
kind ioning much suffering and tending to a 
fatal issue, have no need to fall out with each other 

upon points of precedence ; no one complaint of a 
serious nature can substantiate pretensions to the 
amore dignified characier than ano- 


altogether make up the common fate of 
recognises no distinctions, 
representing this as the 


man, and true philosophy 


proves the impropriety of using the bougies 
made of the same or similar materials as 
those used in strictures of the uretbra, 
Bougies of this kind for strictures of the 
rectum, being necessarily thicker, are less 


flexible than the others. Were this not the 
case the exterior of them is of too unyielding 
a structure. The canal of the urethra may 
seem to be formed of a more delicate tissue 
of membrane than that of the rectum. In 
the case of strictured urethra a less firm 
composition would not, however, serve for 
a bougie of such a length, besides which the 
common bougies are found to answer the 
end well. On the contrary, bougies for the 
rectum need not be made so much like 
whalebone because they are of greater thick- 
ness, and medical experience shows that a 
softer kind is preferable, indeed, that the 
usual bougies are me oe pernicious, A 
bougie for the rectum s be soft enough 
to take the impression of the stricture. Such 
bougies are easily made (with the help of 
moulds) of very simple materials. Folds of 
lint are to be prepared of such a diameter 
as to loosely through the mould adapt- 
ed to the size of the bougie required. These 
are to be dipped into a mixture of wax and 
adeps suille (in the proportion of from 3iiiss 
to Zivss of the former, to th i of the latter) 
melted together; then through the 
mould and the ends shaped into a conical 
figure with the fingers, When cold they 
should be dipped and passed through the 
mould a second time ; and when again suffi- 
ciently cold, dipped a third time without 
passing through it. A smail proportion of 
mild resin of am kind sight be added to 
give the composition more tenacity, but 
the foregoing recipe is sufficient for gene- 
ral use. Simple stricture of the rectum 
unattended with any complication of dis- 
ease, will generally yield to the use of 
bougies, and the occasional administration 
of some mild laxative., Common salad oil, 
when the stomach will bear it, is the most 
suitable of all aperients. Any gentle laxa- 
tive will be sufficient—the object being to 
open the bowels gently not more 

twice in the twenty-four hours.* When 
there is reason to suspect considerable con- 


* It isa pity that mts do not see it their 
interest to reward medical men as liberally for 4 
little honest advice as for a great deal of dishonest 
physic. It will be long 
e will supersede 


+ Ido not 
common mode 


ink I errin 
of practice. 


have 


additional irritation, and make matters ge 
us for this purpose not answer ; 
being too hard and horny. It would 
seem reasonable to suppose that strictures 
of the rectum are to be cured with ‘the 
same ease ond by the same means as 
strictures of the urethra. And so they 
are with this limitation :—Experience 
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STRICTURE OF THE RECTUM.—DIARRHEA. 


ion of hardened feces, castor oil should 
preferred. Aloetic tives should be 
avoided, and even blue pill is by no means 
indispensable. Any icine that empties 
the bowels will, in common cases, cause the 


liver to secrete, without being at the trou- 
ble to act primarily upon it. This is a rule 
which bas fewer exceptions than it is sup- | 
posed to have. Nor is the effect of mer- 


cury, as a stimulus to the absorbents, 
worthy of much consideration in stricture 
of the rectum. In confirmed scirrhus, no 
bougies of any kind can be used with ad- 
vantage, or with impunity. The extract of 
henbane is the most useful sedative, where 
sedatives are required, and this in cases of 
scirrhus more especially. The tape-iike 
and plaited configuration of the alvine ex- 
cretions furnish one main indication of this 
complaint. In cases of simple stricture, 
after the patient and cautious use of bougies 
of the above description for a time, to- 
gether with a due attention to the state of 
the bowels, we shall find a gradual increase 
in the capacity of the intestine, evinced by 
the facility with which bougies of a larger 
size will be introduced, and by the more 
natural dimensions of the faeces. The moulds 
required for making these bougies are of a 
very simple form, but I can describe them 
no better than by saying thet a German 
flute, or any similar tube, cut into pieces of 
about an inch, or rather more, in length, 
would answer the end—only that the mould 
should be rather narrower in the middle 
than at the two ends thus reversing in form 
the shape of a beer-barrel with the two ends 
knocked out. For many of the opportuni- 
ties I have had of observing this complaint, 
and its successful treatment as above de- 
scribed, I am indebted to that most worthy 
man and able practitioner, the late Mr. 
White, of Bath. In the above remarks | 
have not confined myself to reminiscences 
of particular cases, but have given the re- 
sults of my observations in various instances, 


A somewhat singular, but not very un- 
usual, case of diarrhcea, attended with slight 
fever consequent on constipation, may de- 
serve some notice here, After trying the 
usual remedies (with the exception of mist. 
crete comp., which, unless in cases of diar- 
thea occurring in old age, or arising from 
debilitating complaints, is seldom or never 
required), after giving calomel in small 
doses to excite the action of the liver, and 
following it up by rhubarb and other mild 
purgatives, with no good effect, for a day or 
two, I gave her, with some hesitation, a 
good dose of extr. coloc. comp., with calo- 
mel, which relieved her bowels of a quan- 
tity of hardened feces, and, of course, acted 
on her complaint like a charm. After a few 
doses of this medicine on alternate nights, 


she recovered her usual state of health. I 
have generally found a few grains of calo- 
mel, with balfa grain of pulv. opii at night, 
and pulv. rhei and potass tart., with some 
aromatic, the next morning, the most effi- 
cient remedy in common cases of diarrhea, 
but I certainly never tried extr. coloc. c, 
before. It exemplifies the necessity of treat- 
ing diarrhca as a symptomatic complaint. 


There is not a more interesting subject 
in the whole compass of medicine, here 08 
state and appearance of the blood in differ- 
ent diseases and stages of disease. Every 
anecdote, indeed, connected in any wa 
with the subject, is worthy of record. 
remember two cases of determination of 
blood to the head, attended with distress- 
ing symptoms, both of which were com- 
pletely relieved by vs. ad $xij. The serum 
had a peculiar turbid appearance, much 
resembling in colour a mixture of half milk 
and half chocolate. I draw no conclusion 
from this, but have thought it well to keep 
it in mind, for the purpose of making fu- 
ture observations in similar cases. The 
symptoms in each instance were alike, the 
appearance of the blood similar, and the re- 
lief equally effectual. I had another case 
of a very poor woman, of about the age of 
forty-five, who had menorrhagia to a rather 
violent degree. She lived poorly, but the 
pulse being quick and full, and bounding 
beneath the finger, after the administration 
of a little medicine, I took 3xij. of blood 
from the arms, With this complaint there 
grew on another—a kind of subacute in- 
flammation of the pleura; there was also, 
very frequently, pain, and a sense of weight, 
in the head. The blood withdrawn dis- 
played no symptom of inflammation, the 
quantity of serum was great, and the cras- 
samentum loose, and possessed of little te- 
nacity ; it was, on the whole, watery and 
impoverished. Under these circumstances, 
though the venesection was followed by 
partial relief, I again had recourse to medi- 
cines, but found that though menorrhagia 
had ceased, the pain in the left side became 
worse, and I again bled her freely, after 
whigh she experienced a renewal of relief. 
In short, during two months’ attendance, I, 
with little effect, exhausted every applica- 
ble formula of medicine ; during that time, 
also, finding every other remedy unavail- 
able against repeated attacks of inflamma- 
tion, attended with the most severe pain, I 
bled her first and last nineteen times, and 
with an unsparing hand, besides blistering, 
cupping, and the application of leeches to 
the seat of pain. I was justified in this b 
no inflammatory appearance of the blood. 
Judging from that I should each time have 
been deterred from repeating the vene- 
section. But venesection relieved her; 
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nothing else did. I paid great attention to 
the case, being much interested by it. 
After the last of these bleedings, she very 
slowly and gradually improved—the pain 
became less acute and less con- 
stant. At this stage of her recovery, she 
took for some weeks a few drops of the 
tinet. ferri muriatis three times a day. The 
vis vile may be said to have remained un- 
impaired throughout the whole of this course 
of severe medical discipline; her life ap- 
in danger only from the recurrence 
with fresh violence of the inflammatory at- 
tecks. Her cheerful submission to what- 
ever measures were proposed for her relief, 
amply recompensed me for my trouble. ‘To 
this | may add the favourable termination 
of the case. I met her ia the streets eight 
or ten months afterwards, when she pro- 
fessed herself to be better in health than 
she had been for three years before. The 
above case is one on which for many rea- 
sons I shall always reflect with pleasure. 
All general observations require to be men- 
tioned in qualified terms, but at that period 
which in women is commonly called the 
change of life, bleeding freely, will fre- 
preserve the female constitution 
many menaced evils, Through a neg- 
lect of this, affections of the uterus and 
head, and other diseases, and even insanity 
or death, will sometimes ensue. 

I have observed in many cases of acute 
ivflammation of the pleura, that the first 
quantity of blood taken from the arm is free 
from the appearance of inflammation ; on the 

d and subs t bleedings (till in- 
flammation is subdued), it bas been much 
cupped and buffed. This probably may be 
owing to the ivflammation (unchecked by 
the first bleeding) extending from the pleura 
to the parenchymatous structure of the lungs. 

. As | pereeive this is rather a long paper, 
I must look forward for any continuation of 
the subject to a future opportunity, and in 
the mean time remain, &c. 


S. Gowgr. 
High-st., High Wycombe, Bucks. 


‘BARBADOES MINERAL OIL, OR 
GREEN NAPHTHA. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Tuts singular product of nature is found 
only in the islaud of Barbadoes, where it 
rises on certain miveral springs on the 
Moupt Hall estate in the parish of St. Aa- 
drews, the property of Mra. Straghan. Being 
specifically lighter than water, it foatson the 
surface, and ig daily collected by the hand, 
sometimes exuding ia greater quantity than 


at others, but never varying in quality, 
nor exceeding a limited number of gallons 
per day. Itis of the consistence of treacle 
or rather thinner, but the remarkable olive 
green shade and balsamic smoothness, are 
unlike any other substance on the surface of 
our globe, and when once seen must be per- 
manently remembered, 

The medical properties of this. mineral 
oil were early observed by the European 
settlers in Barbadoes, and it was imported 
in considerable quantities to this country, 
where it met with the highest approbation 
from the profession in general, particularly 
Messrs. Warner and Foster of Guy’s and St. 
Thomas’s hospitals, who wrote upon its 
medical powers, aud it soon became regular- 
ly admitted into the London Pharmacopeia, 
and was frequently prescribed with ackuow- 
ledged success. The Pharmacopeia spe- 
cially adverted to the genuine Petroleum 
Barbadense, a3 it was then called, as the 
only sort to be employed, but, unfortunately, 
from the very high duty at that time im- 
posed on the article, encouragement was 
held oat to the manufacturers of spurious 
drugs to prepare an imitation which should 
supersede the true naphtha ia the market. 
They succeeded so well, that in 1769 the 
proprietor in Barbadoes received notice 
from the principal importers in Londun, 
stating, that they should henceforth discen- 
tinue tbeir orders for the substauce, having 
found some in this country. 

The artiele they found was the bituminous 
prodnct of coal, which bas been sold under 
the name of Barbadoes tar since that period, 
although the samples now to be met with, 
vary considerably, some being manufactured 
at Colebrookdale, others by an establi 
at Wolverhampton, and another house at 
Liverpool, but all equally devoid of medical 
powers, and distinet from the green mineral 
oil of Barbadoes, being carker, thicker, and 
ditierent both in smell and flavour. The 
effeet of this change soon became apparent, 
the faculty gradually observed that in pre- 
scribing this article their expectations were 
disappointed, und it silently fell into such 
disrepute as to be new almost obsolete ia 
human medicine, although used by the lese« 
informed titioners in farriery. 

During the last forty years, as undenia- 
bly ascertained by reference to the custom- 
house returns at all the ports, none of the 
Barbadves greea naphtha bas been 

ought to Englend, and therefore it canvot 
have been employed, or even seen, by many 
living members of the profession. But in 
the island itself and in other ts of the 
West Indies it bas always maintained the 
highest character, and is constantly cagpinpes 
in tetanic cases, and in ners 
cutaneous eruptions go frequent in those 
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Withia the lest few years the subject of 
these springs has excited great interest 
there, and a regular investigation has been 
made of them by the army medical staff at 
Barbadoes; in a report also addressed to the 
house of assembly by Mr, Abel Stuart in 
July 1830, proposalg were made for build- 
ing a hospital near the springs for the re- 
ception of those cases in which their pro- 
dueta hed been found thus highly efficacious, 
and a bill has since for effecting this 
humane and useful object. 

A supply of the genuine article has also 
again been brought to England, and distribu- 
ted among those in the profession who are 
most likely to fairly experiment and decide 
upon ita merits. The results obtained have 

so encouraging, that we may confidently 
look forward to a re-establishment of its 
former reputation. It has been tried exten- 
sively at Bath, where Dr. Wilkinson pub- 
lished a pamphlet respecting it, and also 
of late at some of the London hospitals, 
but the results of these experiments remain 
te he made public. However, it is not a 
new medicine, but simply the re-introduc- 
tion of an old one, and there can be no doubt 
that it possesses considerable powers, espe- 
cially in chronic coughs and intractable cu- 
taneous diseases, and as an antiseptic and 
stimulant in malignant ulcers, for which it 
was formerly employed. As a chemical 
substance it is extremely curious, and dif- 
fers, according to Mr. Faraday’s and Dr. 
Wilkinson's analysis, from avy other of the 
kind, being almost a simple compound of 
¢arbon and hydrogen, and beginning to de- 
compose at a temperature aa low as that of 


the results of such importance as to lay the 
case before the Royal Society. = 
“A singular case of diseased knee-joint 
successfully treated by topical applications,” 
“T have known the Petroleum Barba+ 
dense (Barbadoes tar) have so good an ef- 
fect by being applied every day to the joint, 
even after other remedies had been unsuc- 
cessfuily tried, as to cure such a disorder of 
the knee-joint as had been hitherto judged 
desperate. In this case there was an enlarge- 
ment of the bones, also a very considera+ 
ble one of the integuments and of the tendi- 
nous and ligamentous parts, but without any 
degree of inflammation. No extravasated 
fluid could be discovered, however there 
was an immobility of the joint and considera- 
ble contraction of the ham. strings, the com- 
plaint was great, aud the patient described 
the.paia as shooting through the patella and 
the lower extremities of the os temoris and 
upper end of the tibie. He was afflicted 
with a severe aymptomatic fever, which had 
been of many weeks’ continuance, and he 
was at length greatly emaciated thereby. 
The reason for my giving so particular a re- 
lation of the circumstances attending this 
fact, proceeds from the desire I have of rae 
commending atrial of the same remedy in 
the like cases, which as far as 1 can judge 
fiom my own experience may alweys be 
safely done where there is uo inflammation 
already formed in the integuments; and | 
am further induced to ¢c icate a 
history of this case, as it is an application I 
never saw made use of under the like eir« 
cumstances, though (it must be acknow- 
ledged) the use of it has not been very un- 


the animal body. ‘This latter circumst 

may account for its remarkable diffusibility 
and penetrating qualities, and the speedy 
effect that it produces when given internally 
on the excretions of the skin and the sys- 
tem in general. If taken in large quantities, 
which is often the ease in Barbadoes, it will 
stain the linen next the body, and after a 
horse has been dosed with it for a few days, 
he always smeélis strongly on being exer- 


cised. But the real properties of the green 
naphtha as a medicine have now as it were 
to be re-discovered, and in this inquiring | 
age they will doubtless he cautiousiy inves- 


in old sprains of the joints, in 
which cases the Petroleum Barbadense has 
frequeutly been tried with success,” 


MEDICAL EDUCATION AND 
GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. 


AR. J. AND MR. CARMICHAEL, 
Sin,—lo your Journal of the of May 
appears another defence of the celebrated 
Richard Carmichael, whose works, let it 


tigated and shortly ascertained. home be forgotten, have been freely trans- 
At Apothecaries’ Hall, Bridge Street, | lated into High Dutch for the use of bis 


they have altogether discarded the spu-/ admirers in Berliv, by Doctor Got-lob 


Tious article, and considering the vast dif-| Kheen, and into the American tongue by 
ference between them, it is surprising they! Dr. Emerson, for those of New York. Had 
should bave been so long imposed upon. they been translated from Longman’s dusty 
In order to show that the Barbadves mineral | shelves into the possession of some surgical 
oil ig not a novel medicine, but was well | greenhorns, it would have been more satis- 
known to the practitioners of the last cen-| factory to those paper-lords of Paternoster- 
tury, the following interesting case from | row. 

Mz. Joseph Warner's Surgery,” p. 279, is| Richard Carmichael, book—with 
subjeined. It occurred in 1756, when he was | all your first editious second editions, 
Surgeon to Guy's hospital, aud he deemed} your reviews and advestisings, your istro- 
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lectarings and puffings, your trans- | anonyme 


and you bave not 


lations and bookselling influences, your | had the manliness to come forward and éither 
Doctor Kheens end Dr, Emersons—has ne- | avow or disclaim Y tone reo in such acts 
e 


ver paid the expense of publication! If 1| or knowledge of 


perpetrators. Do not 


be wrong, the gazette-man, who is in your mistake me ; I do not say you are the au- 


service, as we!l as that of your publisher, 


thor of these avon s attacks on my 


can set me right. Be advised; paper-cha- | private character, but I have to tell you 


racter is at a fearful discount; the days) 


that I am bound to come forward and ask 


when a bookseller, with his review, could Fela question, Here I am braving the 


make a great mon are gone ; laugh in your 
sleeve at your success, and at the ignorance 


and credulity which secured it; the grave /ed their filth 


of your literary reputation is dug ; in with 


hood, slander, and libel, of a gang of 
toadeaters, who, for seven years, have earn- 
dole by scratching at the 
foundation of an institution which I am 


it, cover it up quickly, imitate the instinct | ready to prove is jostly the pride of Ireland. 


of the cat, and save Boa neighbours from | There are you, 


further annoyance. not suppose that in 


thus deriding your ridiculous pretensions to|in a bundle 


reputation, I am actuated merely 
by a desire to expose them; no, but be- 


chard 
? I have lost the needle 
straw. Oh! here you are, 
in your other character, Mr. Reformer Car- 
michael; I know you by your associates ; 


but where are 


cause I see exemplified in your person the| you are one of a fraternity who talked loud 


tion of a detestable system, which has 
raded medicine from the rank of ascience, 
given its literature to litter the sty of 
such swine as Longman’s gazetteer. But 
pardon me, I must not deal too hardly with 
you, for I do not believe that you dictated 
the last libels on my private character. No! 
here they would make of you a tool, which 
knaves do work with, called a fool, tussis 
pro itu, wadding for the r musket 
of the Terry Alt of neler fy He who 
libelled Mr. M‘Dowal from the chair of sur- 
ry in the school of introductory lectures, 
inks, by similar means, to divert me from 
my purpose. I fear him not; I defy him. 
In due time I will explain the true cause of 
this attempt to intimidate me ; but all par- 
ties concerned may rest assured, that the 
flourishing of the old and favourite weapons, 
libel and falsehood, shall not deter me from 
using every effort to prevent the School of 
Surgery of Dublin from being sacrificed to 


about reform and abuses when you enter- 
tained no fear of reform. Upon what occa- 
sion did you commence business? Like 
many others, when you could use the topic 
to better your trade. When you became 
proprietor of a waste house in Channel-row, 
and called it a School of Anatomy,Medicine, 
and Surgery, you very wisely concluded, 
that the apprentices of the neighbourhood 
would make but a and unprofitable 
class. You knew that there were in Dublin 
a great number of students who had been 
taught, and for a similar purpose, to look 
upon the Irish College of Surgeons with an 
unfavourable feeling, and who felt a jea- 
lousy of it, because the length of period of 
education, the expense, and the difficulty of 
the examination, compelled them to “take 
diplomas elsewhere. To these men’ you 
addressed your attack on the Irish College, 
and its members. By such means did you 
hope to fill your benches. How you mis- 


petty interests, or borne down by reiterated | calculated,—how little did you know of the 


slanders. 

Richard Carmichael, here is the predica- 
ment in which you stand ; have come 
forward coolly, deliberately, and advisedly, 
with distinct charges against the members 
of your profession, of which I must say you 
are not by any means the worthiest ; you 
have charged honourable men with dis- 
honourable acts, and how have you sup- 
ported these charges? Your counsel comes 
into court as the executioner on the scaf- 
fold, masked, fearing the odium which must | 
attach to your advocate. Your witnesses 
hesitate, prevaricate, and break down ; you! 
yourself retreat, defeated and disappointed, | 
and, asa last resource, leave your attorneys, 
the Channel-row libeller, and the candid | 
gazetteer, to finish your hopeful cause by 

al abuse of your’ taal Yes, 

. Richard Carmichael, you and your 
cause have been defended by liars, slander- 
ers, and libellers, under the protection of: 


Irish character! Although a few may be 
made the dupes of trading lecturers, the 
great majority, under an apparent levity, and 
in the absence of that studied cultivation of 
exterior which gives to blockheads a cha- 
racter for sagacity, generally conceal great 
shrewdness and penetration, a talent for 
taking the measure of the inside of a man’s 
head, which makes a class of Irish students a 
most dangerous audience for a man of your 
calibre. No, no, here are no simpletons to 
take gilt farthings for half-sovereigns. 

batum est, where is your School of Anatomy, 
Medicine, and Surgery, for many years the 
anxious object of your schemes and ambi- 


‘tion, the school which was to be substituted 


for that of the college which you were so 
anxious to destroy? Where is it, with all its 
pompous pretensions, its introductory-puff- 
lecturings, its mock controversies, its Len- 
noxes, and its Richmonds?. It had a mal- 
formation of the heart, it struggled, squalled, 
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and died.’ I speak of it as your school, as 
it depended on your resources or capability. 
I know it still exists in another form and in 
other hands, 


The 


Tus Lancer of the 22d of January ; and 
uow how does your Channel-row-ensis de- 
fender a ise for you? By saying, that 
you only ‘‘ said that no attendance on hos- 
pitals or dissections was required by the 
old charter.” Of the old charter you said 
it, and so I stated; here are my words (p. 
570)—* The introductory lecturer of New 
York and Berlin celebrity (and you know 
you are much celebrated in those cities), 
with a degree of truth and candour truly 
characteristic, in speaking of surgical edu- 
cation in Dublin, previous to the alteration 
in the College charter, says, ‘ that the char- 
ter enacted that no person shall be admitted 
toan examination who has not served an 
apprenticeship to a regularly-educated sur- 
geon, and this is the only test of qualifica- 
tion demanded from the pupil by the 
ration charter. Vo attendance upon he- 
tures, no attendance upon itals, no dis- 
sections, are required by the framers of this 
wise sample of legislation.’?’ Nay, more, 
your defender, after the manner of. his con- 
geners, relying upon an established axiom 
of libelism, that a lie once told is sure of a 
certain effect, because all. those who read 
the falsehood may not read its refutation, 
Says, respecting the above quotation from 
your introductory lecture, that I have been 
¢ guilty of the paltry meanness, as well as 
easily-detected temerity, of giving “a false 
notation ;” and “* what will the reader 
ink of the candour of this honourable pro- 
fessor, this noble sample of integrity, when 
we assure him that we have searched Mr. 
Carmichael’s two published introductory 
lectures from beginning to end, and canuot 
find any such Y’ Now, no man could 
even glance over the lecture for 1827, 
printed, ** at the request of the pupils, for 
gman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green,” 
without having the eye caught by the ita- 
lics in this very passage, in page 9, eleven 
lines from the bottom. But you have not 
been the first to make this charge, it has 
been the point at all times urged by the 
enemies of our college. I have already said, 


that it was lugged in by Dr. Macartney, in 


mittee of the House of Commons. Why has 
it been so u ? Because, if true, it would 
rove that the members and licentiates of the 
tish College were not so well educated as 
the public believe them to be, or better 
than some of those diplomatised by the brief 
processes of our neighbours. ' 

The next count in your indictment is, 
that the apprentice-fee is merely a bribe for 
patronage : here are your words, ‘‘ And how 
is this patronage acquired? By a bribe in the 
shape of an apprentice-fee, for which, under 
the present system, the seniors of the pro- 
fession engage to overlook and discounte- 
nance merit, however pre-eminent, in all 
who have not purchased this favour by a 
timely douceur.” I have already said, and 
now repeat it, that if this charge be true, 
you are yourself above all others most ob- 
noxious to it. You bad, when you pro- 
nounced this tirade, pocketed six thousand 
guineas in these bribes and douceurs to dis- 
countenance merit, and have since received 
one thousand five hundred more. What 
is the defence set up for you by one of your 
anonymous advocates? “hat if you hed not 
taken the money some one else would—a 
defence worthy of the cause. True, I did 
this dishonest act, but if I had not done it 
some one else would, But the fact is, that 
you knew not what you said or did on that 
occasion, you were so intoxicated by the 
splendid prospect opening before you ; 
drunk with flattery, giddy with applause, 
your name resplendent on the ‘‘ rubric post” 
of our modern Lintots, your praises sung 
in a laus perennis of the journals, every- 
thing conspiring to the accomplishment of 
your destinies, you strutted abroad like 
Pistol in the play, flourishing your latten 
bilboa, and spouting forth— 

Shall packhorses, 
And hollow pampered jades of Asia, 
Which cannot go but thirty miles a day, 
Compare with Cesars, and with Canni 
Ard Trojan Greeks?” 


No, Mr. Carmichael, if you have one 
grain of consistency in your composition, 
one half grain of common honesty, or one 
particle of regard for that kind of character 
which anonymous defenders cannot confer, 
you will do thus :—the next time some sim- 
ple, pursy old citizen approaches your study 
table, with a bag of sovereigus in one hand, 
and the hopes of the family in the other, 
saying,—Sir, hearing that you are much 
celebrated in New York, where I have 
some friends likely to serve this young 
man if he becomes a surgeon, I wish to 
bind him apprentice to you,—you shall 
instantly start up with an expression of the 
utmost surprise and indignation, and asking 
him whether he has ever read your intro- 
ductory lectures, or your def A. B.'s 


first count in your indictment was, that the 
education assigned for the apprentice was 
merely the. service of an apprenticeship, 
without hospital attendance, lectures, or 
dissections. ‘* Vo attendance upon lectures, 
no attendance on hospitals, no dissections, 
are required a framers of this wise 
sample of legislation.” The falsehood of 
this charge 1 have proved in my letter in 
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excellent, honest, true, courageous letters in 
Tus Laveost, or your patriotic letter of re- 
siguation to the College, you shal] say, “ Are 

not oware of the degradation which 
awaits this ingennous youth? Hear me 
while I read what I have — on the 
subject. ‘ I appeal to my young hearers, 
will they from the sordid prospect of the 
chance of putting a few additional pounds 
in their pockets, perpetuate this degrada- 
tion of themselves and their profession! Is 
there one of you with the liberal) education 
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have adopted eny method better calctilated 
to lead the inexperienced pupil to prefer 
this plan, than by wheedling him inte the 
belief that it was the on/y practi¢al one for 
becoming a licentiatée of our College? Have 
ou so far forgotien lf as not to recol- 
a circumstance in your College history, 
which proves you to have heen the greedieat 
hunter of apprentices in-thia city? Do you 
not recollect coming down to the Col 
and complaining that you were barassed 
applications to take apprentices without 


have received, that does not feel humbled | fees, and more than hinting that the impor- 


the necessity of submitting to the yoke of 
an apprenticeship which is altogether use- 
less to the master to whom you are inden- 
tured, except eo far as the fee is concerned, 
and to yourselves for the acguirement of 
professional knowledge?’ Yes, Sir, 1 now 
Fepeat it to you, the epprenticeship is alto- | 
gether useless to your sou for the acquire- | 
ment of professional knowledge, and | am | 
happy to inform you, that in consequence of | 
my virtuous fulminatious against the fool-— 
ish ordinations” of the College of Surgeons, | 

t soo can become a ticentiate without 


tunities of some apothecaries were particu- 
larly urgent, and observing that these impor- 
tunities often eould not be resisted? Do 
you recollect the cure you proposed— 

any member who should be convicted 

taking an comers without a fee, should 
pay one hu guiness to the College, or 
cause the eleemosynary apprentice to pay 
such sum, Eleemosynary was the very 
word you applied to apprentices who bad 
paid no fee, Eleemosynary! Then, again, 
when some of the younger members of the 
profession propose to comply with the en- 


suffering this degradation. No, Sir, put up gagement which they make in the indenture, 
your money, and instead of tying your son | to cause their apprentices to be instructed 
io my apron-string for five years iu the | by paying for their hospital attendance, you 
Richmond Surgical Hospital, and tethering | describe this as a system of petty-fogging, 


him in the Anatomical School in Channel. 
row, go and pay your money for the best 
instruction the city can afford ; let bim at- 
tend the Richmond Hospital one year, Ste- 
vens's for another, the Meath for another, 
aud Mercer’s and Jervis’s Street, if you will, 
for two more. Let him ge round the schools 
in the same way; let him go to Channel- 
row School for one year, to the College for 
avotber, to Peter Street for another.” 

But, Mr. Carmichael, if you be, or ever 
have been, sincere in vour denunciations of 
apprenticeships, you would use the argument 
which I now put into your mouth, as the | 
very strongest which can be urged against | 
the system ; so strong an argument, indeed, 
that it must be considered a most serious 
objection to this plan of education, it is 
completely exemplified in the case before 
us. The man who is apprenticed to you 
is restricted to peculiarities of the prac- 
tice in the Richmond Surgical Hospital, 
and to the meagre sources of instruo- 
tion which that neighbourhvod, remote from 
the schools, affords; instead of being al- 
lowed to avail himself of the great and va- 
vied opportunities for acquiring iuforma- 
tion which this large city possegses. But I 
must tell you, that I do not believe that you 
are sincerely anxious to put an end to the 
system of education by apprenticeship, be- 
cause I see you cooly day taking those 
Gonton. and because every word and 

of your professional life has tended to 
the perpetuation of the system. Could you 


and your defender calls it underselling and 
huxtering, and most cogently, and ia the 
true trade spirit, says, “* Let me ask Ar, J., 
what balance will remain in the hands of 8 
member out of 150 guineas, whe has neitber 
school nor hospital to afford instruction to 
the apprentice?” To whieh | answer, A very 
small balance in money, certainly, but a 
very considerable one in honesty aud fair 
dealing. But what epecial pleading is all 
this? I take an apprentice, I sign a decla~ 
tation that I have bona fide received 150 
guineas from him, and engege to inatruct 
him, or cause him to be instructed, and, ac- 
cordingly, not being myself a hospital sur- 
geon, 1 pay for his hospital; not being a 
surgical lecturer, I pay for his lectures on 
surgery ; not being a ehemist, I pay for his 
lectures on chemistry, and soon, Whatdo 
you do, Mr. Carmichael? You take the 
young man’s 150 guineas, tell him he may 
attend the practice of Richmond Hospital, 
but that you cannot, nor will not, instruct 
him iu anatomy, chemistry, practice of me- 
dicine, or materia medica, You de not, for- 
sooth, care a pinch of snuff for your engage- 
ment to cause him to be instructed. Richard 
Carmichael! Richard Carmichael! you 
have neither head nor heart to sustain the 
character you have assumed ; to do 60 re- 
quires @ strong mind, nota feeble one,— 
modesty, not arrogance, — boldness, Rot 
» Bot sophistry,—-dis- 
interestedaess, not selfishness. 

What next? The service of an appren~ 
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is a “ degradation ;” it is in the 
state of a “ mechanical trade ;"’ “a degraded 
state of a liberal profession ;” ‘‘ debased to 
a level with the mere mechanical arts ;”’ 
useless to the master, useless to the student 
for the acquirement of professional know- 


ledge, an injustice, a corporation mono- 
poly.” ‘* Would you not, if this base and 
unnecessary yoke were removed, walk more 
erect, and hold your heads more high among 
those juvenile frieuds who are pursuing 
their studies in the other liberal profes- 
sions 2” ‘Thus spoke the hero of the medical 
Dunciad, haranguing a pliant audience of 
ohaequious apprentices, on that great day 
when 
* Hi a gorgeous seat which far outshone 
tub, or Fleckno’s Irish throne, 
Great Cibber sate; the proud Parnassian sneer, 
The conscious simper, and the jealous leer, 
Mix on his look. All eyes direct their rays 
On him, and crowd tarn coxcombs as they gaze. 
So, Rome in her capital saw Querno sit, 
Throned on seven hills, the anti-christ of wit,” 
I must be forgiven the poetry for the 
e. But the service of an apprentice- 
ship is a degradation, Why? Not that the 
duties of the apprentice are degrading,—- 
not that they are unsuited to the object, but 
because, forsooth, the trades are appren- 
ticed; tailors and shoemakers are appren- 
ticed. Surely great Cibber does not appre- 
hend being taken for a tailor, or that by 
signing a paper and leurning surgery in a 
particular way he degrades himself to the 
rank of a shoemaker, Cannot we remove 
the sting, so as to soothe the minds of men 
of rank entering the profession? Cannot we 
meet the punctilio of such sensitive spirits 
es Mr. Carmichael, or the high-minded gen- 
tleman who defends him, by substituting a 
less offensive document? Away with it— 
away with the “ base yoke,”—away with 
the filthy ‘* badge ;” let us hear no more 
of indentures of apprenticeship; let us give 
the covenant a new name. What shall we 
callit? Medical gibberish is no longer the 
* English cut on Greek and Latin ” it was 
heretofore : the Anglo-Gallic now best masks 
and quackery. We do not, for 
instance, say, that there isa softening of the 
brain, but a ramollissement ; that there is 
disease of a part, but a lesion, and so on. 
Suppose we call it an inscription-eleve-chi- 
rurgien, and that it run thus :—Know all 
men by these presents, that we, Richard 
Carmichael, author of the celebrated works 
on eancer, scrofula, and syphilis, translated 
into High Dutch by Dr. Gotlob Kheen, and 
into the Yankee by Dr. Emerson, introduc- 
tory lecturer, and membre de Plusieurs So- 
eiétés Savantes, do hereby authorise John 
Greenhorn to walk the wards of the Rich- 
mond Hospital for five years, upon payment 
of 150 guineas; finding unto the said Green- 
hora. no further instruction whatsoever, 


charged from bleeding from veia or artery, 
applying filthy plasters, setting broken 
bones, or performing any otber art which 
may * debase him toa level” with the mere 
mechanic, but shall uviformly strat through 
the wards of said hospital, ‘* walking 
erect,”’ with his hat on one side of his head, 
and « cigar in the opposite side of his mouth. 
whereof, &c. &e. Mr, Carmi- 


© Une ate the man, the want of it the 
The rest is all but leather or pranelio.” 

The r= settles the matter so satis+ 
factorily, that 1 could not avoid quoting it. 
** The rest is all but leather or pravello,” and 
so they shall find, who place their reliance 
either on indenture or diploma. If aman 
be a good surgeon, the public will not stop 
to inquire by what unworthy means he ac+ 
quired bis information; they will overlook 
the degradation, and care very little whe 
ther he walks erect or not. 1 cannot better 
conclude what I have to say on this point, 
than by quoting the lugubrious lamentations 
of the defender over his loss of beraldry, 
lacrymans loquitur: ‘1s it a mere laug 
ing matter to find ourselves deprived of those 
badges which perhaps ali our relatives en- 
joy?’ Alas! alas! for our family honours. 

Well, Mr, Carmichael, what more have 
you to say against the Irish College of 
Surgeons? That to encourage and foster an 
apprentice trade, they made the other form 
of education more expensive. ‘The false+ 
hood of this charge I have proved by an aps 
peal to figures ; even your friend and de- 
fender admits that. He says, alinding to 
the comparison between the expense in+ 
curred by the apprenticed and non-appren+ 
ticed pupil, “‘ This statement is so nearly 
true, that I shall take no exception against 
any partof it; it isthe truth, and nothing 
but the truth, but it is not the whole truth ; 
it is an iniquitous and prevaricating sup+ 
pression of the truth.” So, Mr. Carmichael 
accuses the College of obtaining a charter 
merely to make it appear that they will 
admit students to examination who have 
not been apprenticed, but as soon as they 
act on that charter, they adopt such regula- 
tions as ‘‘ discourage all pupils from enter- 
ing into the profession by any other route 
than that of an apprenticeship.” I show 
that, as far as the expense of education is 
concerned, that of the non-apprenticed pus 
pil is fifty pounds Jess than that of the ap- 
prentice ; but Iam guilty of an iniquitous 
prevarication. Why? I have not brought 
into the calculation 100/. for a year’s diet 
and lodging. So, Mr. Carmichael, your 
charge so pompously and circumstantially 
brought forward, dwindles down into this, 
“« That the College, ‘ in direet violation 


And the said Greenhorn is hereby dis- 


the charter,’ with obnoxious by-laws, 
councils short-sighted, imprudent, and op- 
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to the honour and dignity of the Col- 


f this be your defence, I give you all the 


benefit of it ; hug it, it is a most triumphant 


for the insolent abuse you have 


the College. 

One more quotation from your letter of 
pstriotic resignation, written on the eve of 
an election, which you know well should 
have saved you the trouble, had-you waited. 
Speaking of the ‘‘ unfair” measures taken 
by the College to exclude non-apprenticed 
pupils, you said, ‘* It therefore follows, 
that the non-indentured candidate will enter 
on the ordeal of an examination, with an 
impression that he is about to stake his re- 
putation and future prospects in life before 
a prejudiced tribunal, against whose pre- 
ions he can have no other depend- 
ence save the publicity of his examination, 
which wise tion, however needful, 
will not remove from his mind a conviction, 
that he goes to trial before judges impress- 
ed with a belief, that they will serve them- 
selves by his rejection. Now, Sir, what is 
the meaning of that passage? however cau- 
tiously, slyly, or hypothetically it is put, it 
is clearly an insinuvation that the members 
of the Court of Censors, forgetting their 
oaths, their duties, and their characters, 
will reject the non nticed candidate to 
serve themselves. 1, as one of that Court, 
fling back the insinuation, if so intended, 
with contempt, and hold no terms with any 
man who makes use of it. When you tell 
the non-apprenticed pupils that the College 
wishes to discourage all pupils from enter- 
ing into the profession by any other route 
than an apprenticeship, and appear to insi- 
nuate, that the Court of Examiners is a pre- 
judiced tribunal, and will reject them to 
serve themselves, what effect did you anti- 
cipate? You could anticipate no other than 
that the non-apprenticed pupil should be 
deterred from making the attempt, and that 
the apprenticeship system should be perpe- 
— and so important a source of income 
secured to you, I tell you again and again, 
and to your beard, yen on not, nor never 
were, sincerely opposed to the system of 
education by apprenticeship. Students of 
Ireland, this friend of yours isa wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, place no confidence in his 
advice, If you not afraid of the two 
days’ public examination, and the laborious 
exercises required by the College, you have 
nothing else to fear, I pledge myself from a 
knowledge of the examination and the exami- 
ners, that justice, impartial justice, shall be 

you, and that if any one insinuates 
that your examiners are prejudiced against 
you, and will reject you to serve themselves, 
you mast not believe him. Moreover, I tell 
you that the expense of the education with- 
out ip, is fifty pounds less than 
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that by apprenticeship, and that in many 


,”’ do not give the non-apprenticed | respects you may find it a‘more convenient 


il credit for a year’s diet and lodging. 


method of education. Students of Ireland, 
you know that I am no hunter after ap- 
prentices, that, in fact, I may say I have no 
apprentices, nor care whether I have them 
or not. I am not personally interested in this 


question at all. My character, my motives, 
my objects, are well known to you; the 
means which I have used to counteract the 
machinations of the enemies of our institu- 
tions are before you; weigh them, measure 
them, sift them, but, above all, contrast 
them with those of my opponents. 


Ar. J. 


MR, WEISS’S STOMACH SYRINGE. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 
Str,—Seeing on the wrapper of Tur 


Lancer, of the 28th of May, an advertise- 
ment of a poison syringe, the invention of 
which is claimed by the advertiser, and the 
principle of it highly extolled by a corre- 
spondent 
that it is not only an infringement upon my 
patent, but that the advertiser is not the 
first who has adopted it, for about five 
years ago Dr. Fox, of Derby, constructed 
one on a similar plan, and applied to me 
respecting it, when on being shown my 
ayringe, he, in the most gentlemanly man- 
ner, gave it up. 


of yours, 1 take leave to state, 


My patent is taken out for the action of 


the cock in four different ways; one of 
them, however, is greatly superior to the 
other, as being more perfectly air-tight, and 
less liable to derangement, consequently 
much better adapted for geveral purposes 
than any other syringe yet invented, This 
is the syringe 1 usually recommend, and I 
am sure that you, who are so well acquaint- 
ed with 


anical powers, will, upon ex- 
amining the two syringes, agree in what | 
have stated, and more particularly if you 
call to mind the conversation that 
between us at the time I took out my pa- 
tent. I then explained to you the principle 
of the syringe, pointing out more jcu- 
larly the one I have just alluded to, when 
you expressed yourself in terms of the high- 
est approbation, aud inserted an article in 
Tue Lancer in commendation of it. 
Although I am not one of those who are 
fond of advertising, yet, as I am publishing 
a print of my syringe, showing the differ- 
ent applications of its principle, I shall re- 
quest the publisher to insert in one of the 
Numbers this print (see Wrapper), as it will 
prevent my patent being infringed upon 
unkuowingly, and will save me a great deal 
of trouble, as 1 am determined to defend my 
tight. I am, Sir, your most obedient ser- 


vant, Joun Weiss. 
62, Strand, June 3,1831,. 
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DR. ARMSTRONG’S REFORM PRINCIPLES. 401 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, June 25, 1831, 


Cuance has just thrown before us three 
pamphlets, written at different times, and 
under a marked change of circumstances, 
by three distinguished members of our pro- 
fession, These little works bear the fol- 
lowing titles, which we shall set down in 
the order of publication. The first of these 
pamphlets was published in September, 
1825 ; the speeches contained in the second 
were delivered in February, 1826 ; and the 
third has recently issued from Hurst, Chance, 
and Co.’s emporium of ‘ Letters,” in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, The titles, then, will 
stand thus:—‘ An Address to the Mem- 
bers of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
London, on the lnjurious Conduct and De- 
fective State of that Corporation, with refer- 
ence to Professional Rights, Medical Sci- 
ence, and the Public Health. By Joun 
Asamsrronc, M.D. London. Baldwin and 
Co.”"—“ A Corrected Report of the Speeches 
delivered by Mr. Lawrence, as Chairman, 
at two Meetings of Members of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, held at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, With an Appendix, con- 
taining the Resolutions agreed to at the 
First Meeting, and some Illustrative Docu- 
ments, London. Callow and Wilson, 1826.” 
— Distinction without Separation. In a 
Letter to the President of the College of 
Surgeons, on the present State of the Pro- 
fession, By Josern Henny Green, F.K.S. 
London. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1831.” 

On perusing these titles, what thousands 
of strange ideas rush upon the mind, giv- 
ing rise to painful recollections, to agree- 
able reminiscences—to sorrowful forebod- 
ings, to exhilarating anticipations! Dr. 
Anmsrronc, Mr. Lawrence, and Mr, 
Green, all writing on the side of surgical 
teform, Alas! poor Axmstronc! His 
mind has quitted its earthly tenement, and 


No. 408, 


the vivifying light of his genius no longer 
illumines that intellectual and happy circle, 
of which he was so recently the pride and 
ornament. When this sincere—this really 
sincere and virtuous reformer—this cou- 
rageous and noble-minded man—seized the 
pen for the purpose of grappling with the 
baneful surgical oligarchy, little did he 
think how soon he was to siok prostrate 
before the superior powers of the great de- 
stroyer of the human race. Dr, Arm- 
stronc, however, was a reformer even to 
the hour of death ; his principles were fixed 
and unshaken to the last. He declaimed 
not against colleges that he might ingra- 
tiate himself with the members of his pro- 
fession, shamelessly rendering the declara- 
tion of his politics subservient to the princi- 
ple of trade ; he looked not to fees as his re- 
ward for his avowed advocacy of liberal sen- 
timents. After Dr. Anmstronc had succeed- 
ed, by the exercise of his great talents, in 
collecting the most numerous class of stue 
dents in London, he was still the same man; 
—after he had succeeded in obtaining the con- 
fidence of the great body of surgeons in ge- 
neral practice, he was still the same man ;— 
after he had acquired a practice worth not 
less than four thousand pounds a year, he was 
still the same man,—still the same uncom- 
promising reformer as when be sent his first 
manuscript to the press. Ever a lover and 
ardent admirer of liberal principles and open 
institutions of every description, he never 
omitted to denounce, in strains of fervent 
eloquence, what he appropriately denomi- 
nated the “‘ mockeries and mummeries of 
our stiff-and-staid medical colleges and cor- 
porations.” Oh, with what vehemence 
would this honest child of nature breathe 
forth his contempt against the empty, im- 
pertinent, and conceited frippery of the 
upstart wearers of ‘‘ gowns” and “ wigs!” 
Encouraged by the approving voice of the 
independent members of the surgical pro- 
fession; Dr. Arnmstrono hesitated not to 
address the public on the subject of the 
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| gross abuses which had long existed in the 
Royal College of Surgeons; and the pam- 
phlet, of which the above is the title, is 
the result of one of his efforts in favour of a 
branch of his persecuted brethren. Although 
Dr. Anmstrone was fully capable of wholly 
compassing any subject to which he applied 
his powerful and vigorous mind, yet it was 
observed that he never acted with so much 
energy as when roused into activity by cases 
of individual persecution, When the vic- 
tim was brought within his view,—when he 
saw the lines of misery and disappointment 
deeply graven upon the dejected counte- 
pance,-when he beheld the frame of ge- 
nius rendered tottering and powerless by 
the ruthless and barbarian instruments of 
monopoly ; then it was that his generous aud 
noble spirit would burst forth in an irresisti- 
_ble torrent of invective against those base 
men who could be so far regardless of all 
the ordinary impulses of humanity, as to 
abandon the high and noble walks of science, 
to embrace the less exalted paths leading to 
pecuniary aggrandizement. It was not, 
therefore, until] Dr. Anmsrrono bad wit- 
nessed two gross acts of injustice on the 
part of the Council of the College of Sur- 
geons, that he wielded his pen against that 
body. Not that he was ever silent regarding 
-the evils attendant on entrusting power to 
close irresponsible corporations, for on no 
favourable occasion did he ever hesitate to 
denounce, in terms of the bitterest reproach, 
those public medical establishments which 
had been basely perverted from the purposes 
for which they were instituted ; and from the 
glowing warmth with which he delivered 
his opinions,. his pupils quickly partook of 
the genial fervour of his spirit, and at once’ 
re-echoed his sentiments. When contrast- 
ed with some other prominent surgical re- 
formers, Dr. AnmstRoNo presented a splen- 
did example of what a really fearless and 
disinterested advocate could achieve over 
the shuffling, deceit, and apostacy, of a sei 
of mock zealots. Whether in the lecture- 
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room, or out of the lecture-room, whether 
at home or abroad, whether in public or in 
private, Dr. Anmstroxe ever condemned 
the constitutions of our medics! and surgi- 
cal colleges; but he wrote not against any 
of the ruling powers, until he himself bad 
seen the late Mr. Benwerr sink almost into 
the earth under the hand of persecution, 
fastened upon him by the College ia 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. As we thought at 
the time, so we still think, that Dr. 
Armstrono, by thus narrowing the great 
question of surgical reform to an indi- 
vidual case of oppression, retarded rather 
than accelerated the success of that cause 
which he was so sincerely anxious to pro- 
mote, At that time the profession knew 
nothing of Mr. Bewnert, and some of the 
best-informed of our practitioners might 
have believed, in the absence of correct in- 
formation, that there were circumstances to 
justify the council in refusing to “ recog- 
nise’’ his “‘ certificates.” The existence of 
general abuses, having at that time been 
universally acknowledged, the profession 
felt somewhat disappointed at seeing the 
whole of their overwhelming grievances 
narrowed down, comparatively speaking, to 
the confined beariogs of a single act of per- 
secution. True, the bounteous spirit of the 
College supplied the Doctor, even before he 
bad got half through his pamphlet, with 
another instance of their dispassionate kind- 
ness in the non-recognition of the certifi- 
cates of Mr. Kigtwan ; but these cases, 
atrocious as they were, failed toobtain those 
great exertions from the general body of 
practitioners which could alone plant terror 
in the ranks of the junto, or command con- 
siderate attention from the Legislature. 
Hence the facts and reasoning, displayed in 
the pages of Dr. Anmstrono’s pamphlet, 
failed in a great measure to work their pro- 
per effect upon the public mind. Feeling 
at the moment that such would be the thea 
result of the Doctor's labours, we hesitated 
not to avow this couviction, and to expres 
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SURGICAL REFORM—MR. BENNETT. 


our regret that hie should assist the College 
by narrowing the limits of their unjust prac- 
tices, Certainly the cases of Mr. Bennett 
and Mr. Kiernan were bad énough ; but 
these cases, as far as they regarded the non- 
recognition regulation of the College, were 
those of upwatds of six thousand memnrns ; 
it was, therefore, obviously bad policy to 
bring down the weight of such a multi- 
tude of grievances to the comparatively 
trifling burden arising from only two cases 
of persecution. Not having taken ap & 
position which afforded sufficient scope 
for action, Dr. Ansstrono’s efforts, if not 
altogether unheéded, were titterly ineffec- 
taal on that occasion. The whole system of 
oligirchical government, however, has now 
been fully developed ; the dirtiest corner of 
the Augean stable has been exposed, and 
the enormities of corporate corruption have 
been execrated, by the indignant voice of the 
Whole profession, There is little danget 
how of injuring the cause of Reform by al- 
lusion to individual cases of hardship ; and 
we can, therefore, do no injury in bringing 
forward facts, which, while they serve to 
corroborate the truth of former statements 
—to strengthen the heavy catalogue of accu- 
sations—tend also to excite a feeling of 
wonder, that a profession, devoted to the 
study and practice of a liberal science, can 
have remained so long subjected to the 
conttol of “constitution ” under 
which so much of relentless tyranny has 
been perpetrated. Unbappily, Mr. Bew- 
Ett, like the able defender of his rights, 
has paid the last debt of mature. 
This lamentable catastrophe, we presume, 
will protect us from the imputation of re- 
fering with any corrupt motives to the 
series of persecutions of which he was the 
victim, Dr, Anmstronc dead—Mr. Ep- 
warp Graincer dead—Mr. Bennett dead 
—three of those celebrated lecturers for 
ever gone in so short a space of time. 
What a theme for the moralist! ‘fle euthor 


ofthis spitited pamphlet, the subject o bie 


able defence, and the foundet of the modt 
celébrated of our schools of anatomy, for 
ever lost to their friends, to the world, to 
their ptofession! Deeply deplorable as are 
these catastrophes—doubly deplorable and 
calamitous was the cause of the dissolution 
of Mr. Bewxett. Inquire of his family, 
inquire of his friends—of all who knew bim 
in 1824, 5, atid 6, what wére the circdni« 
stances which led to that lamentable event, 
and the answer will be this—‘‘ The powers 
of his constitution were broken down by 
the persecuting conduct of the College in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” The teader, how- 
ever, will be enabled to judge for himself, 
when he shall have perused the following 
account of a brief period of Mr. Bennert’s 
history, On examining it, we beseech the 
reader not to forget for one nioment, that 
that Mr. Bennerr who was neglected ia 
Paris by the Council in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields—that that Mr. Bexnetr who was 
afterwards, when in London, scouted by the 
same junto—that that Mr, Bexxerr, who 
thought that hé saw himself reduced to 
beggary by the non-recogaition of his cers 
tificates by the same junto, was afterwards 
elected to the chair of anatomy in tlie Uni- 
versity of London, where, it is not too much 
to say, his success as a teacher was never 
surpassed by any lecturer in this metropo- 
lis, Think—think of this—forget not these 
facts while perusing the following account, 
from the pen of Dr, Anmstrone :— 


“Mr. Bexnwetr was educated at thé 
University of Dublin, where he took the 
degree Bachelor of Arts in 1817. His 
mind having beén enlarged by liberal stu- 
dies, he assiduously devoted six years in 
that city to the study of —- physio- 
logy, medicine, and surgery, » finally, 
was admitted a member of the Irish Coi- 
lege of Surgeons. He subsequently spent 
upwards of three years in Paris in the same 
pursuits, during which it will appear he 
became a public teacher. The facilities 
afforded in Paris for the cultivation of the 
above-mentioned subjects, may be judged of 
from the fact, that 30,000 patients are annu- 
ally received into the hospitals, that minuté 

i the eases afe recorded, and that 
bodies of those who die ste 
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made subservient to anatomical purposes. 
Prosecuting his determination to become a 
teacher, on the first year of his residence in 
Paris he began to assist the English stu- 
denta resident there io their anatomical 
rcp his previous labours in Dublin 
aving rendered him competent to that 
office. In 1824, the number of English 
students having much increased, and Mr. 
Bennett having b very popul 
amongst them, he applied to the College of 
Surgeons in London, to have certificates 
of attendance on his lectures recognised 
by the Court of Examiners; but that 
body refused to comply with his request, 
on the grounds first, that it would be con- 
trary to their existing laws; and, secondly, 
that it would tend to discourage the English 
schools of anatomy. Whatever allowance 
we may be disposed to make for national 
associations, still this public body ought to 
have known that it deviated from the estab- 
lished precedent of other colleges, which, 
in this respect, wisely act as if the healing 
art acknowledged no such partial feeling, no 
such distinction of countries, but freely ex- 
tended its influence to all. So marked, 
however, is the infirmity of human nature 
that, while Mr. Bennerr encountered this 
se on the ove hand, he discovered on 
the other, that he might probably meet with 
some serious annoyance from the French 
students, unless a separation could be effect- 
ed between them and his own.. Under this 
impression he addressed our ambassador, 
Sir Cuarves Strvanr, and begged bis inter- 
ference with the French authorities in order 
that a place for dissection might be assigned 
for his countrymen, This svep, indeed, was 
i e, as the French police does not 
permit the existence of private dissecting 
theatres. There are two public amphithea- 
tres in Paris, namely, that of the School of 
Medicine and La Pitié, The first of these 
establishments is under the superintendence 
of the Facuity of Medicine, and being de- 
voted to a certain class of French students, 
ordinary students and especially strangers, 
find great difficulty in being allowed to dis- 
sect there, But La Pitié is a public institu- 
tion, placed under the control of the Conseil 
General des Hépitaux. It consists of three 
great dissecting-rooms open to all, and some 
small cabinets annually let to such as wish 
to dissect in private. from the annoyances 
uent on dissecting in the public apart- 
ments, the English students were in the 
habit of hiring the cabinets from the prosec- 
teurs, who in consequence provided them with 
subjects. ‘This much having been promised, 
it may be added that Sir Cuar.es Stuant 
declined interfering unless authorised to do 
ao by Mr. Cawnina, the Right Hon. Secre- 
tary of State for the Foreign Department. 
Mr. Buwngtr accordingly ied to Mr. 
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Cannivo in September, 1824, and stated 
how important it was in a national point of 
view, that English medical men should 
be protected in their anatomical pursuits in 
Paris, where the opportunities of acquiring 
a knowledge of anatomy are so vastly su- 
rior to those of London, as subjects can 
procured there at the trifling expense of 
a few shillings each, Mr. Cannino having 
referred Mr. Bennert’s letter to the Lon- 
don College of Surgeons, certain members 
of the Court of Examiners expressed their 
highest disapprobation (!) Mr. Bernett’s 
conduct on the occasion, ‘The consideration 
of Mr. Canntno’s letter was deferred about 
a fortnight, and then the Court or Council 
replied by promising that a deputation 
would wait upon him at some i i 
time. During the interval, Mr. Bennetr 
wrote to the members of the Council of the 
College, entreating that they might not in- 
terfere with Mr. ace kind disposi- 
tion to protect the English students in Paris, 
He described to them the great advantage 
of the French schools of anatomy, aod 
pointed out to them the little danger that 
was to be appreheuded as to the English 
students deserting the London lectures, 
since, in truth, the College not oe 
the certificates of the Paris professors, 

not recognising Mr, Bennetr asa teacher, 
there were ample securities on that head. 
He further hinted, that they had no right to 
interfere, inasmuch as they could have no 
control over the class of English students 
who frequented Paris, seven-eighths of them 
being doctors in medicine, and the few sur- 
gical students there having already di- 
plomas, Notwithstanding these arguments, 
together with the actual injustice of the in- 
terference as it regarded the interests of the 
English students, and the utter disregard 
manifested for the improvement of English 
medical science, by preventing young men 
from obtaining that species of knowledge 
abroad which their own country did not so 
abundantly afford ; notwithstanding, I repeat, 
all these weighty considerations, the depu- 
tation succeeded in persuading Mr. Cay- 
NING mot to comply with Mr, Bennett's 
request.” ’ 

Oh! these detestable ‘criminal-prose- 
cutors!’”’ This isa junto to prosecute mem- 
bers of their own corporation for speaking 
in their own College, in defence of their own 
rights! What clean hands these worthies 
will exhibit as witnesses in the Court of 
King’s Bench! If the Judge should inter- 
pose his authority, to protect the fellows 
from self-exposure, this history of the treat- 


ment experienced by Mr, Bennett, may at 
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PERSECUTION OF MR. BENNETT. 


least be thrown into a speech addréssed to the 
Jury. The whole kingdom must bear of the 
conduct of these men. By instituting their 
“ criminal prosecution” they have got them- 
selves into a net, the web-work of which is 
too strong for them to break through, and as 
the strings of the bag are in our hands, the 
precious assemblage of rats, bats, and fools, 
shall not be permitted to escape without re- 
ceiving a most salutary shaking. ‘They shall 
learn that real reformers are not to be bought 
by their bribes, are not to be scared by their 
screams, are not to be softened down by 
their entreaties, are not to be intimidated by 
their threats. While perusing this portion 
of Mr, Bennett's case, it ought to be borne 
in mind that at the very moment when the 
junto urged Mr. Canninc not to interfere in 
his behalf, and while the junto obstinately 
refused to recognise Mr. Bewnert’s certifi- 
cates of dissections performed in Paris, 
the lecturers on anatomy, sitting in the 
Court of Examiners, were without subjects 
for their own schools in London, and were 
constantly requiring from students the pro- 
duction of ‘‘ certificates” which they had 
themselves sold to those students at a time 
when there was,in London, not a subject to 
dissect. The precious junto—these col- 
leagues of the “ reforming” Mr. Lawrence! 


“ At the commencement of the season in 
October, 1824, the English students in Paris 
hired the cabinets at La Pitié as usual. 
Three months had scarcely elapsed, when 
the complaint of want of subjects was re- 
newed among the French students, and attri- 
buted to the English. The outcry at this 
time was made use of by some iuterested 
persons, who conceived that Mr. Bennerr 
stood in their way by lecturing at the same 
hospital. 

“ Atonce, therefore, to deprive him of every 
facility, an order was procured from the 
French authorities to close the cabinets, and 
prevent the English from dissecting in them 
for the future, on the plea that the letting of 
the cabinets, by the prosecutors, was ille- 
gal, and coutrary to the rules of the institu- 
tion, Mr. Benner then made an attempt 
to pursue, with his pupils, his anatomical 

rs in the public rooms, but the conduct 
of the French students became so outrageous 


that they were obliged to withdraw. A me- 
morial was forthwith presented to Lord 
Granvitte, the British Ambassador at that 
time, beseeching his interposition for their 
ae with the minister of the interior ; 

ut though supported by his lordship’s in- 
fluence it had no effect. A petition was also 
presented to the Conseil General des Hopi- 
taux, praying the restitution of the cabinets, 
for at least the remainder of the season. 
This was supported by a private application 
of Lord Granvitte to the Duc de Dov- 
DEAUVILLE, Ove of the members, but, like 
the former, was refused. The British Am- 
bassador, no doubt, might have successfull 
interposed in procuring at an earlier seta, 
a separate place for the English to study 
anatomy in, before the passions of the 
French students had risen so high; but he 
could not, consistently with his duty to the 
government at home, have opposed Mr, 
Canntno’s feelings on the subject, which 
were evidently and unfortunately influenced 
by the representations of the College of 
Surgeons. 

“Thus it appears, from the facts already 
stated, that the Court of Examiners, in the 
first place refused to acknowledge Mr. 
Bennett's certificates while lecturing in 
Paris; and, in the second, hindered Mr. 
Cannino from exerting his powerful in- 
fluence in procuring for him a separate esta- 
blishment, by which the fatal interference of 
the French students ‘might have been en- 
tirely avoided. Mr. Bennett being, there- 
fore, driven by the indirect means of the 
College of Surgeons from Paris, nothing was 
left for him but to proceed direct to Londen, 
where he expected he might resume his la- 
bours, being already a lecturer and a mem- 
ber of the College. In despite of what had 
previously passed, be determined to show 
that he harboured no harsh feeling towards 
that body, and the oath which the Council 
take required that none should be cherished 
on their part. Soon after his arrival in 
London, he respectfully solicited that his 
certificates should now, in his own country, 
be admitted by the Court of Examiners. 
In this communication he stated his preten- 
sions, and having shown that he was a 
teacher prior to the promulgation of the 
by-law, conceived, on that ground, that 
he had a right to be placed on the same 
footing with recent lecturers to whom he 
alluded, and who had been recognised, Fi- 
nally, he appealed to the Court as the indi- 
vidual members of a liberal profession, and 
as a public body to whom its character, in- 
terests, and advancement, were rey 
but he again met with a flat refusal, 
this last injury was accompanied by insult, 
for, while im attendance at the College ex- ° 
pressly at the invitation of the President, 
that courtesy of reception was grossly vio- 
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he had a 

Here, for the present, we shall close our 
extracts from the pamphlet of Dr. Anm- 
srrzono, for it would diminish the effect 
which the perusal of this account ought to 
produce upon the mind, were we to mix up 
the atrocities, which mark the case of Mr. 
Benner, with those of any other, If the 
Council had not been beaten from the ground 
which they so unblushingly assumed, Mr, 
Bsnwert would forever have been prevented 
from lecturing on anatomy in this metropolis; 
ag it was, his labours were entirely suspended, 
until, forced by the voice of an indignant 
profession, the Council abandoned the vile 
regulation which went to deprive Mr. Bux- 
nett of the right of ‘‘ recognition” for the 
certificates granted to his students. A care- 
ful examination of the conduct of the Coun- 
cil towards Mr. Bewwertr traces out in deep 
lines the dark and murky workings of that 
inbuman spirit which ever predominates in 
all self-perpetuating, monopolizing, institu- 
tions. Such was the conduct of the Coun- 
cil jn this instance, that to speak of them as 
men of acience end liberal ucquirements 
would,be outrageously absurd. Had their 
minds been elevated to their proper rank by 
seientific research, had their understandings 
been enlarged by a course of comprehen- 
sive study, had they sympathised with the 
feelings of the great mass of their brethren, 
and had they been desirous of ameliorating 
the sufferings of humanity, they never would 
have endeavoured, with a view to throw a 
few paltry pounds into their own pocketa, to 
preveat the diffusion of useful knowledge 
by adopting the means rejated by Dr. Anm- 
strona. Were the Council prosecuted for 
this act of tyranny? Did they ever afford 
redress to Mr. Bennett, or did they ever 
make an acknowledgment of their errors in 
the presence of an indignant and insulted 
profession? No; but, rendered giill more 
impudent by the slavish and senseless so- 
pineness of the majority of the corporstion, 


the Council contemplate with renewed de- 
light their long career of tyranny, and gloat 
with satanic joy over the remains of their 
lifeless victims. Members of the College 
of Surgeons, if you are Englishmen, and 
have one spark of the generous fire of man- 
hood within your bosoms, how your cheeks 
must crimson with shame, when you observe 
that you have allowed a member of yout 
own body to be persecuted unto death 
without making a single effort for his 
rescue! No man. was in better health 
than Mr. Bennerr when he first reached 
London—no man more capable of under. 
going the utmost labours, both of body and 
mind ; but seeing that he was at once cut 
off from the means of obtaining the first 
rank in the profession—cut off from the 
power of procuring the means of subsistence, 
by the communication of that knowledge 
which he had for years laboured to acquire | 
with no other view than that of teaching 
anatomy—and, worse than all, cut off, ag ho 
thought, for ever from the means of afford- 
ing support to his devotedly-attached fe- 
male relatives, his heart sunk under the 
accumulated weight of afflictions, and, in 
the short space of a few weeks, be was an 
utterly altered man—enfeebled in body, and 
grief-worn in mind. Enjoying his eonf- 
dence, and fortunate in possessing his 
friendship, on numberless occasions have 
we witnessed the trembling and harrowing 
agitations with which he spoke of the 
** persecution” he had experienced from 
the College, and often so full was his ach- 
ing heart, that he was unable to give utter- 
ance to his wishes, until he had found relief 
by the flowing of streams of sorrow and dis- 
appointment. His sufferings, ipdeed, in- 
dicated the most bitter anguish of mind, 
and from that period ta the hour of his 
death he was not once restored to perfect 
health, although his appoimtment in the 
University tended, in a great measure, 
to restore his former high spirits. We 
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DINNER TO MR. BROOKES. 


question :—If the members of the College 
deserve to suffer the penalties of a ‘¢ crimi- 
nel prosecution” for haying spoken in their 
own Hall in behalf of naval surgeons, what 
punishment do the members of the Council 
deserve for their persecution of Mr. Ben- 
vert? 


MR, BROOKES. 


We have just been informed that many of 
the former pupils of this distinguished and 
celebrated anatomist have invited him to a 
Puatie Drxwer, to be given at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, on Saturday, June 25th 
(THIS DAY), with the intention, as they 
state in their circular, of ‘* testifying their | 
regard for bim, and for the purpose of maiu- 
taining that good feeling which always so 
pre-eminently existed betweenthem.” Dr. 
Baez is to preside, and the following highly- 
respectable gentlemen have undertaken the 
office of Stewards ; Mr. A. J. Vaue, of En- 
field; Mr. T. Bett, New Broad-street ; Mr. 
D, Naruan, of Edmonton ; Mr. J. A. Hew- 
son, Woburn-place; Mr. W. Joes, of Lut- 
terworth ; Mr. J. Norrn, Upper Berkeley- 
street; Mr, W. Syszs, Tavistock-square ; 
Mr. W. H. Symmons, of Old Brompton ; 
and Mr. J. E. Riapong, Tavistock-square, 
who also acts as Honorary Secretary. 

We heartily rejoice at this proceeding, 
because it is one of those generous testimo- 
nials of respect which are so eminently cal- 
culated to stimulate public teachers to the 
honourable performance of their important 
duties. Mr, Brooxes was not only the in- 
structor, but the companion and the father, 
of his class; his students, while under his 
roof, respected and loved him, and now 
those of them who see him not, revere his 
name. Mr. Brookes, in the full enjoyment 
of health, is now engaged in the active du- 
ties of his profession as a consulting sur- 
geon, thus showing that he is still alive to 
the calls of humanity. Again ; at a period 
of life when most other men are entirely 


absorbed with matters of self-interest, Mr. 
Brooxes has come forward, at the call of 
his professional brethren, to lend his power- 
ful assistance os one of the committee for 
establishing the Lonpow ov 
cine. At no. period, therefore, could his 
grateful pupils have ehosen a more appro- 
priate opportunity for testifying their es- 
teem for his private worth, aud of showing 
their respect for his acknowledged talents, 
and their admiration of the manner in which 
he is now exercising his abilities for the 
advancement of the public good, Will the 
Council of the College of Surgeons be toast- 
ed at this dinner—that worthless junto, 
which has committed the brazen injustice 
of excluding Mr. Brooxes, immeasurably 
their superior in a knowledge of anatomy, 
from a seat in that institution, merely be- 
cause he instructed his pupils at half the 
price charged by themselves and their rapa- 
cious brother Bars? If the members of 
the College of Surgeons, generally, were 
influenced by those feelings which aught to 
characterise men of liberal education, this 
iniquitous and most barefaced exclusion of 
Mr. Brooxes would, we must say, of it- 
self, have the effect of bringing down the 
most severe punishment upon the head of 
his relentless persecutors. 


Leacu's SELECTIONS FROM GREGORY, 


Tnx following letter was received by us 
nearly two months since, but was mislaid at 
the time, and bas remained so up to the 
present moment, or it should have been in- 


serted before, It refers to a review of Mr. 
Leach’s ‘* Selections from Gregory and 
Celsus,” which appeared at page 85 of our 
398th Number. We will insert the letter 
first, and then append a few remarks (o it, 
that both Mr. Leach and our readers may 
see that we are not accustomed to pass a 
careless judgment, even upon so trifling, 
though laborious, a work for review as the 
little volume in question. It was not praised 
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or condemned without a thorough examina- 
tion. It is not often that the accuracy or 
justice of our reviews is called in question, 
but when the opportunity occurs, it may be 
worth devoting both a little time and space 
to prove our attention to both. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


’ Srr,—I have just seen the review of my 
Selections from Gregory and Celsus. I am 
sure you will allow me a word or two in 


ly. 

‘es not my intention to refer, in every 
instance, to the rules in the appendix ; and 
having previously directed attention to those 
adverted to in the review, I trusted, per- 
haps improperly, to the memory of my 
reader, ‘* Vi predita lethali” should, un- 
doubtedly, have been referred to rule 20 
instead of 55, but ‘ quo plus tenditur, eo 
durius” is i by Ruddiman, Adams, 
and Jones. 

Ruddiman’s “ Rules” are taught in Scot- 
land, and in many celebrated establishments 
in England. I approve of them, and there- 
fore selected them for reference; they have 
received the approbation of some of our 
best teachers, and it is not my object now 
to enter upon a discussion of the merits of 
the syntactical arrangement, I would ob- 
serve, however, that by rule 39, “ an” 
(not ‘‘ every”) impersonal verb is stated 
to govern the dative ; and that by rule 43, 
** juvat”’ is mentioned as governing an ac- 
cusative. Grammarians, it is well known, 
are not agreed upon the construction of the 
gerund. 

I object to giving two rules, when one is 
sufficient; and as the participle is consider- 
ed by grammarians as a distinct part of 
speech, I think ‘* pericula sibimet immi- 
nentia,” and ‘‘ Juvenem viribus fidentem,” 
should be referred to rule 45, and not to 
rules 45 and 27. 

“* Upon the whole,” I am satisfied with 
the review. I regret that even one error 
sbould have passed through the press un- 
observed. I have successfully taught seve- 
ral pupils from this publication, and al- 
though sensible of its imperfections, I hope 
it will prove extensively useful. It has the 
claim of priority, and was the result of mid- 
night application after the labours of a fa- 
tiguing day. “The lexicon, although de- 
sirable, would have delayed the publica- 
tion. The work was published in about a 
month after the regulations of the Court of 
Examiners were communicated to me. 


I remaip, Sir, 


11, Ashby Street, Northam . 
ia April 19, = 


LETTER FROM MR. LEACH. 


Now Mr. Leach had given us sufficient 
authority to believe that it was ‘‘ his inten- 
tion to refer in every instance to the rules 
in the appendix,” for rule 45 is referred to 
in his work no less than twenty-one times’ 
rule 65 thirty-five times, and rule 16 forty 
times ; and as Mr. Leach, in the short space 
of one page only, referred to rule 19 three, 
and rule 65 five times (pp. 17, 18, 20, 21, 
&e.), and as rule 16, after having been re- 
peated no less than twenty-five times in 
the preceding pages, is referred to three 
times in about twice as many lines (p. 59, 
also p. 159) ; and farther, as rule 65, after 
having been repeated no less than twenty- 
eight times in the preceding pages, occurs 
twice within even one line and a half 
(p- 155), we had no reason to believe that 
he wished to “ trust to the memory of his 
reader.’’ It is true that Mr. Leach, as he 
observes, “‘ had previously directed atten- 
tion to those two particular instances ad- 
verted to in our review ”’ of his volume, but 
numberless other instances occur in which 
he had not ‘‘ directed attention” to them. 
Thus we meet with several which apply to 
rule 46; in p.4,line 9, we read “‘ uni ex- 
cogitandum,” which belongs to that rule, 
not only without any reference having been 
previously made to that rule, but he does 
not once refer to it until p. 29, the only oc- 
casion on which reference is made to it in 
the whole volume. Notwithstanding the 
authority of Ruddiman, Adams, and Jones, 
we still persist in our former assertion, that 
** quo plos tenditur, eo durius,” ht not 
to have been referred to rule 19. In fact, 
we have Mr. Leach’s own authority for our 
assertion, Rule 19, in his appendix, is 
thus stated. ‘* The comparative degree 
governs the ablative, which is resolved by 
m, than ; as dulcior melle, sweeter than 
oney ; prestantior auro, better than gold.” 
Now by this rule, ‘‘ quo,” in the sentence 
before us, must be governed by “ plus,” 
and ‘* eo” by ‘* durius;”’ but this cannot 
be, because ‘‘ quo” and ‘‘ eo” are only 
joined, not governed, by ‘‘ plus” and ‘* du- 
rius,” as signifying the measure of excess. 
Moreover, by this rule (19), these ablatives, 
** quo” and ‘ eo,” must be “ resolved by 
than; but if so, the sentence would 
irreconcilable with the context, and 
make utter nonsense. ,” to make 
sense, must be rendered ‘* by how much,” 
and “‘ eo” translated “‘ by so much,” and 


by no means “ than which,” and “ than 
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MR, H. HODGES ON JUGULAR PULSATION. 


that,”’ as Mr. Leach would have us believe : 
and by the rule to which he has referred 
us (19), they must indeed be translated, if 
his reference be correct. We meet with 
numerous otber errors of the’ same descrip- 
tion in the volume. He very strangely as- 
signs rule 27 (which refers to verbs exclu- 
sively), for the government of ‘‘ poetis” 
by “ utilis” (p. 131, line 10), and ‘ imagi- 
nationi” by “ commune,” which are not 
verbs but adjectives (line 17),&c. Both 
these instances required a rule not to be 
found in Mr. Leach’s appendix; or at 
least they belong to rule 16, and not to 27, 
as he has marked them. Again, he has re- 
ferred “* morbo id proximum sit” to rule 
15, as if proximum’’ were a noun partitive 
governing a genitive plural (as rule 15 ex- 
presses), instead of an adjective of simila- 
tity, &c., governing a dative. In page 6, 
we find “ victu utimur”’ referred to rule 8, 
instead of rule 38; in page 5, we find 
homo animantibus um futurus”’ re- 
ferred to rule 10. instead of rule 25, or 45; 
and in page 10, line 9, rule 14 is used, in- 
stead of rule 22. We complained (Mr 
Leach thinks unreasonably so) of the bre- 
vity of some of his rules, We thought 
them too concise for beginners, for whom, 
exclusively, the book is intended. For ex- 
ample, rule 27 mentions ‘‘ verbs signifying 
advantage or disadvantage” only, and yet 
Mr. Leach has referred to this rule such 
verbs as ** impero” (p.7, line 9), ‘* parco” 
(p. 11, line 15), ** insum” (p. 23, line 18), 
confido” (p. 27, line 17), persuado” 
(p. 35, line 5), &c., all of which, we con- 
tend, require for beginners a different rule, 
least a more comprehensive one than 
that which is herein furnished. The com- 
pilers of the Eton Grammar have thought it 
Recessary to insert no less than twelve 
tules where Mr. Leach has given but one, 
and even they have added no particular 
rule for the government of ignosco, parco, 
&c. But that of which we chiefly complain 
in Mr. Leach’s volume is, that whilst many 
important rules are omitted, several very 
unnecessary ones are introduced, as rule 
66, &c. In excuse for rule 46, Mr. Leach 
contends that ‘‘ grammarians are not agreed 
upon the construction of the gerund.” *‘ Non 
nostrum tantos inter componere lites.” Still 
we cannot forbear to hint, that such dis- 
agreement does not affect the question. 
Itis very certain that the gerund in dum 
has an active signification, and the future in 

a ive. If, therefore, the examples 
referred by him to rule 49 cannot be trans- 
lated activély, it is at once decided that the 
words in question cannot be “‘ gerunds.” 
Now that they cannot be so translated ac- 
tively is very evident, nor would Mr, Leach, 
we believe, attempt it—“ vivendum est 
mihi,” literally, “* it must be lived 


by me” (i. e. I must live) ; “‘ moriendum est 
omnibus,” signifies literally, “it must be 
died by all” (i.e, all must die); in both 
these cases the signification of ‘‘ vivendum” 
and “‘ moriendum”’ is passive, and they, 
therefore, cannot be gerunds indum. Now 
if they be considered as neuter futures in 
dus, the difficulty of construction vanishes, 
for a future in dus has a passive significa- 
tion. Infact, Mr. Leach seems to have de- 
cided the point in our favour, considering 
them (in rules 17 and 22) as futures in dus. 
If time and space would permit us, we 
could detect numerous otber errors of a 
similar nature; e.g. by rules 16 and 17 
‘ adjectives signifying advantage, profit 
and disprofit, likeness or unlikeness,” and 
“‘verbals in bilis and dus,” are said to 
govern the genitive case exclusively, in- 
stead ofa dative. 

In closing our remarks, however, we may 
add that Mr. Leach’s volume has still not a 
few advantages. Rule 41 is more correct 
than the corresponding rule in the Eton 
Grammar, which, absurdly we think, trans- 
forms neuter accusatives plural into femi- 
nine ablatives. The work must have been 
avery tedious labour to him, and we can 
hardly feel surprised at the errors of which 
the compiler is occasionally guilty. We are 
pleased at the avowal made in the first page 
of his preface, and we wish him success in 
a laborious and honourable employment, for 
the same reason that we would discourage 


the quackeries of modern education. 


PULSATION IN THE JUGULAR VEINS 
NOT A SYMPTOM OF 


DISEASE OF THE HEART. 


Ar a time when so much attention has 
been paid to the state of the heart, both in 
health and disease, the following observa- 
tions on a phenomenon hitherto supposed to 
be attendant on a diseased condition of that 
organ, may perhaps not be uninteresting. I 
allude to the pulsation occasionally observed 
in the jugular veins. This pulsation was 
supposed by Corvisart, Bertin, and others, 
to be pathognomonic of disease of the heart, 
Laennec has even stated it to be pathogno- 
monic of disease on the right side of that 
organ. 

With regard to the immediate cause of 
jugular pulsation, there are two opinions :— 
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410 MR. H. HODGES ON JUGULAR PULSATION. 


ist, That it is caused by regurgitation from 
the right auricle. most generally 
received.) 2udly. That it arises from a per- 
ceptible contraction of the coats of the vein. 
rom a at number of observations 
which [ had an opportunity of making while 
attending the Meath Hospital, | have been 
led to believe that jugular pulsation is not 
pathognomonic of diseased 3; 1 have 
also been led to suppose, that it neither 
arises from regurgitation from the auricle, 
nor from a perceptible contraction of the 
coats of the vein, The reasons which have 
led me to dissent from the opinions hitherto 
held, I shall beg leave briefly to state :— 
Having met with a great number of cases 
in which there was well-marked jugular 
pulsation,® without the slightest disease of 
the heart, I have no hesitation in denying 
it to be pathognomonic of any such affec- 
tion, In some of the cases it lasted but a 
few days, in others it continued duriug 
their stay in hospital, and in some persons | | 
am inclined to believe that it wiil be found 
pay permanent, Itmay appear surprising 
t such men as Corvisart, Bertin, and 
Laennec, should have considered this pul- 
sation as exclusively attendant on diseased 
heart, but it may be accounted for by sup- 
posing that it was only looked for by them 
when they suspected such disease. Among 
numerous patients in a large hospital, 
some instances of jugular pulsation, without 
disease of the heart, will be often met with. 
The following case first led me to conclude 
that regurgitation from the auricle was not 


singly. In several others I have also seen 
the pulsation at one time very plain on both 
sides of the neck, and at another only visi- 
ble on one side 

The second doctrine, that it depends 
on a perceptible contraction of the coats 
of the jugular vein, does not appear more 
satisfactory, as this is disproved by the 
pulsation being completely stopped, when 
the communication between the subcla- 
vian vein and juguler is cut off by pres- 
sure of the finger, evidently showing that 
the cause is from below, and not independ- 
ently in the vein itself, A careful inspec- 
tion will also show that the motion in the 
vein is more that of undulation of the blood 
upwards, than such as would arise from a 
regular contraction of its coats. 

Finding that both these theories were 
unsatisfactory, 1 was led to look for au 
explanation less objectionable, and from the 
observation of a great number of cases [ 


| have been led to eonclude that in the ma- 


jority, if not in all cases, it is owing to the 
stroke of the subclavian artery on the sub- 
clavian vein, causing an undulation of the 
blood up the jugular. In the majority of 
cases that I have seen, the pulsation has 
been better marked on the right side of the 
neck than on the left; this would not vceur 
if the pulsation depended on regurgitation 
from the auricle, nor from contraction of the 
sinuses ‘of the vena cava; but if the view I 
have taken be correct, it is what we ought 
to expect if the relative situation of the 
artery to the vein on both sides of the neck 
be dered. ‘Though neither subclavian 


the cause of jugular pulsation, an op 
that many subsequent observations have 
tended to confirm :— 

Some time since a woman of the name of 
Eukes was admitted into the Meath Hospi- 
tal with considerable disease of the heart 
(general hypertrophy and dilatation). For 
some months the stroke of the arteries on 
the right side of her neck was remarkably 
strong, and she had well-marked pulsation 
of the right jugular vein, the jugular pulsa- 
tion on the left side beiug theu very slight. 
Alter some time the arterial impulse on the 
right side became much less strong, and 
the jugular pulsation ceased altogether ; 
shortly after, the arterial impulse on the left 
side increased, and with it well-marked 
pulsation of the left jugular vein. Now if 
the regurgitation in this case hed been from 
the auricle, it would bave produced an 
equal action in both jugulars, and could not 
by any possibility have caused a greater 
temporary regurgitation up either of them 


* It may be necessary to remark, that the pulsa- 
tion 1 speak of is quite distinct from the motion 
frequently seen in the jagulars caused by inspira- 

and expiration, for the pulsation was very plain 


artery is in immediate contact with the sub- 
clavian vein, it may easily be inferred how 
likely the former is to communicate an im- 
pulse to the latter. 

It may be said that if the pulsation were 
caused by the stroke of the artery, we ry 
to have it whenever the impulse of 
arteries was increased. The reason» that 
jugular pulsation is uot always seen on 
such occusions, is owing to the thickness of 
the skin and platysma, as well as to the 
smallness of the veins, and their oceasion- 
ally having valves. We know that there is 
the greatest difference, both in the thick- 
ness of the skin, as well as of the platysma, 
in different subjects ; a certain thinness of 
the coats of the veins is also perhaps neces- 
sary, at least when they are small; if the 
person be emaciated, the pulsation will be 
plainer. Now as we know that the skin 
and platysma, generally speaking, are thin- 
ner in females than in males, it follows that 
pulsation should be most frequently observ- 
ed in females; and this agrees with my own 
experience; but how far it is generally the 
case | cannot say. It is said by some, that 
the cases on record of pulsation in the veins 
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MR, PEACOCK’S REMARKS ON PARASITIC ANIMALS. 


of the superficial veins of the body, prove 
that it is not caused by the stroke of the 
arteries ; but these cases are quite distinct, 
and can be explained otherwise. The ex- 

iments rmed in the case of general 
pulsation of the superficial veins of the 
body, related by Dr. Davis in the fourth 
volume of the Dublin Hospital Keports, 
prove that the pulsation did not depend on 
a contraction of the coats of the vein, for it 
is stated that “* pressure upon any of them 
stopped the pulsation between the part 
compressed and the heart.” It was also 
found that “ the pulsation in the part of 
the vein towards the extremities was ren- 
dered much stronger and more distinct, 
provided the return of the blood to the auri- 
cle was not completely obstructed; but if 
the compression was 80 strong as complete- 
ly to obliterate the culibre of the vein, that 
part of it which became tense and distended 
with blood, so far as the next valve, after a 
few seconds, lost the pulsation altogether.” 
The pulsation in this case was probably 
caused by the blood returning to the heart, 
acting on the coats of the veins, and caus- 
ing them to pulsate. In this case, also, the 
pulsation of the veins was synchronous with 
that of the arteries, and was complete! 


stopped on compression of these latter ves- 
sels. This would really appear to show 
that the blood may, under particular cir- 


cumstances, be transmitted through the ca- 
pilleries per saltem. 

That the blood returning to the heart 
may act on the veins, is proved by taking a 
person who is thin, and striking one of the 

ial veins on the outside of the wrist 
very lightly with the point of the finger, 
when an undulating motion may be per- 
cvived up the cephalic vein, nearly to the 
shoulder. ‘I'his ought to be placed with the 
arguments to prove that the subclavian ar- 
er produce pulsation of the jugular. 
gain, it may be supposed, perhaps, that 
the explanation 1 have given, would not 
account for the pulsation which occurs in 
those cases, where there is disease on the 
me side of the heart, with a feeble pulse. 
Ido not think that a strong impulse of the 
artery is 0 necessary to its production as a 
favourable state of the integuments and vein, 
aud we know that long-continued obstruc- 
tion on the right side of the heart often 
causes the jugularreins to become somewhat 
dilated, and thus the blood is allowed to un- 
dulate more freely up them. A very slight 
stroke with the poiut of the finger om the 
integuments covering the subclavian vein, 
will often cause an undulating motion up the 
jugular, which some authors would term a 
double pulsation, 

The pulsation is sometimes confined to 

the subclavian ; in other cases it extends but 


@ short distance up the jugular; it is, of 
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course, never seen when the veins are dis- 
tended fully. Laennec, in attempting to ace 
count for the pulsation, says, ‘* it cannot be 
caused by the carotids, because the pulsa- 
tion is sometimes plainest at the bottom of 
the neck, where it is farthest from the ar- 
tery ;” but he forgot that it wes nearer to 
the subclavian. 

I have no doubt but that this pulsation 
may be often seen in irritable females, par- 
ticularly in the higher ranks, and might 
possibly occasion a person unacquainted 
with its true cause to set down a nervous al- 
fection of the heart as an organic one. 

In conclusion, I shall beg leave briefly to 
recapitulate the points which I advocate :—— 

1st. Jugular pulsation is not pathogno- 
monic of diseased heart. 

2d. In the majority of cases it is better 
marked on the right side of the neck then 
on the left. 

Sd. It is neither caused by regurgitation 
from the auricle, nor by contraction of the 
coats of the vein, but by an impulse com- 
municated by the subclavian artery to the 
subclavian vein, causing an undulation of 
the blood up the jugular. 

Henry Hopcss, 
A Pupil of the Meath Hospital. 


Y | Ludlow, Shropshire, June 15th, 1831. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF PARASITIC ANIMALS, 
THEIR FREQUENT OCCURRENCE IN MACKEREL. 


To the Editor of Taz Lancer. 


Sir,—As the subject of parasitic animals 
is one of peculiar interest, and as any ob- 
servations tending to throw light on their, 
as yet obscure, physiology, cannot fail of 
proving useful, I have troubled you with 
the few following remarks, thinking you 
might find them of sufficient interest for in- 
sertion in your Journal, 

1 would wish particularly to direct the 
attention of those who are engaged in the 
study of this subject, to the extraordinary 
manoer in which the common mackerel is 
infested with parasitic animals. Having dis- 
sected several last summer, and during the 
present season, at fist for a different pur- 
pose, | find them so geverully infested, thut 
it is rare to meet with one free from the 
disease, On examining one of these fish, 
several worms of the filaria descriptiou, 
varying in number from five to fifty, will be 
found within the abdominal cavity, wander- 
ing between the convolutions of the in- 
testines and the other viscera, and confined 
entirely within the peritoneal sac, the sur- 
face of which seems well moistened with 
serous exudation, 
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CAUSES AND TREATMENT OF 
DEAFNESS, 


A further examination will show, in a 
most distinct manner, the origin of these 
worms, and that they have not proceeded 
from the intestinal cavity, which indeed 
never contains any. The peritoneal sur- 
face bears no marks of attack from these 
animals, but on several parts of the mem- 
brane, or rather beneath it, and principally 
between and about the layers forming the 
mesentery and meso-rectum, may be seen 
corpuscules of an opaque, fuscous colour, of 


various sizes, mostly about that of a pin’s| pape 


head ; these consist externally of a sac or 
cyst, the smallest containing oaly a white 
speck surrounded with mucus, but in the 
larger and more forward, a small worm may 
be distinguished in a coiled-up position. 
These are evidently the ova, from which 
the erratic worms in the abdomen are pro- 
duced ; ner can any instance of spontaneous 
generation be more apparent, e questi 
then arises, whether intestinal worms in 
general have not a similar origin; the sup- 
position that their ova are taken in with the 
food being very unsatisfactory. 

Rudolphi, in his great work on the En- 
tozoa, mentions having observed in dis- 
secting a dog a small body adhering to the 
villous coat of the intestines, in which he 
traced a resemblance to the head of a va- 
riety of tenia, two or three of which were 
in the alimentary canal. This is the only 
evidence we have of the kind, but I believe 
the intestines have not often been examined 
with this view. 

With respect to the worms found in the 
mackerel, I may merely mention that their 
organisation is exceedingly simple; they 
are white and semitransparent, having au 

ue spot near the heud ; their length va- 
ries from one to three inches; they do not 
seem furnished with digestive, vascular, or 
generative organs, and, consequently, ex- 
hibit no sexual distinctions ; they are very 
tenacious of life, continuing in active mo- 
tion in water for a day or two after removal 
from the fish. 


I will not further than to observe 
that though, as I mentioned above, the pre- 
valence of this disease in mackerel is very 
general, and in some very extensive, I have 
not wit d any decided ill effects having 
arisen from the use of this fish as an article 
of food, but have reason to think some cau- 
tion in this respect to be necessary. I have 
once, only, observed trout to be similarly 
affected. i remain your obliged, 

H. Peacock, Sarg. 


18, Salisbury-sq., June 9, 1831. 


Te the Editor of Tas Lancer. 

Sir,—I have waited patiently uotil Dr. 
Fosbroke’s observations on the above sub- 
ject were concluded, which'l presume they 
are, and I now claim from your impartia- 
lity the favour of occupying a portion of 
your valuable columns in reply, This indeed 
I should not have done, but have suffered his 
rs to gravitate down to their proper 
level, had he not assumed, so exclusively, 
all knowledge, honour, integrity, disinte- 
restedness, veracity, &c. &c. &c., that not 
an atom can be left for any other person. A 
portion of those qualifications having been 
assigned to me by the most respectable 
members of the profession, as well as many 
of my patients, indeed I may say by most 
of them, 1 shall adduce some few facts and 
reasoning in opposition to Dr. Fosbroke’s 
remarks, after which let the profession and 
the public judge for themselves. As to the 
motives which have actuated Dr. Fosbroke 
in making this sweeping attack, they are 
sufficiently obvious ; however, I shall give 
him credit for those he publicly avows, and 
show how far he has proved himself 
ble of appreciating the abilities of others, 
or has developed superior attainments in 
himself. 

The subdivision of the profession into 
various departments has been of many years 
standing, and I contend that that arrangement 
has taken place very properly in regard to 
diseases of the auditory organs, for they 
are so little understood by the general prac- 
titioner, that patients bave had trifling cases 
of deafness rendered much worse, or incur- 
able, and there are instances where the im- 
perfect knowledge possessed by these gen- 
tlemen, and their self-sufficiency on the sub- 
ject, have absolutely endangered the life of 
the patient; if, however, any argument 
beyond the opinions of our first scientific 
men be required to prove the propriety of 
the subdivision, Dr. Fosbroke, in his display 
of knowledge on this subject, must convince 
every one who has read his papers, that 
such subdivision is highly necessary. 

It cannot be supposed, by any who know 
me, that I am about to become the apolo- 
gist of some aurists; I hold in such con- 
tempt their charlatanic puffs, their adver- 
tisements, their pretended cures of incura- 
ble cases, and their treatises made up by 
hirelings, that I think them below even St. 
John Long. 

Dr. Fosbroke quotes Saunders in terms of 
commendation. Saunders adopted an erro- 
neous practice which he afterwards aban- 
doned ; he professed to have discovered, in 
precisely the same chance way, the mercu- 


rial treatment which Fouseca adopted acci- 
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ON THE CAUSES, 


300 ‘before him! I could 
say more on this subject, but Saunders has 
long ceased to live. If Mr. Henry Earle be 
the person intended by Dr. Fosbroke, I 


know of no new light which he has thrown 

on the treatment of diseases of the ear ; he 

certainly published a paper in the Medico- 
ical 


Chirur; , Telative to the 
thickening of the lining of the auditory pas- 
sage, and the membrana tympani, which he 
considered bad the notice of all 
authors on deafness, and advised a strong 
solution of lunar caustic. Mr. Earle was 
incorrect in every particular, for the same 
hypothesis and treatment had been adopted 
very profitably to himself, but injuriously 
to his patients, by another person, until he 
applied it to the Duke of Wellington, the 
result of which is well known, and even 
now felt by that illustrious individual. 

I was not aware that any author of the 
name of Parry had written on the subject ; 
if it be Dr. Parry, of Bath, it shows that 
one practical trath is worth a host of theo- 
ries, for I have been consulted by the mo- 
ther and sister of that gentleman, and if 
his opinions or modes of treatment had been 
useful, probably there would have been no 
necessity for their visit tome. As to Bell, 
Sym, and Abercrombie, I know nothing 
against, or in favour of, their practice; in 
fact, the two latter I have never consulted ; 
my methods of treatment are the result of 
my own researches, and [ consider that 
every man, after sufficient experience and 
education, should be independent of the 
theories or opinions of others, and have 
strength of mind to act and think for him- 
self. As to the idea which Dr. Fosbroke 
endeavours to inculcate, that a munth’s 
time is sufficient to teach the general prac- 
titioner all that can be known of the causes 
and modes of treating deafness, it is too ri- 
diculously absurd to merit a reply. 

Dru Fosbroke, in his second paper, says, 
“ The left side is almost always the least 
deaf, although the membrane on that side 
may have been ruptured.” I know not what 
he wishes to prove by this, but common 
sense is against it; and on looking over 
many hundred cases in my books, I find a 
refutation of the first part of his remark, 
whilst every person capable of reasoning on 
the subject, will see that the latter part 
must be erroneous, I know one noble fa- 
all all of whom hear least on the lefé side, 

another, every member of which has, 
more or less, a malformation of both ears, 
Dr. Fosbroke is equally incorrect in saying, 
“* If both ears be in a state of inflammation 
and discharge, that the discharge is gene- 
rally most from the right.” 

Polypus in the nostrils is not so very 
common in this country, as to allow M, 
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which Dr. Fosbroke states, viz., that the 
deafness of the majority of the English who 
apply to him is caused by polypi in their 
nostrils, There are but few English who 
apply to that gentleman, of whom I have 
seen several, that found no relief from his 
treatment, and not one of them had any 
such disease : but more of this subsequently, 

I know but of one family bearing the 
name of Baghot, and Dr, Fosbroke says, 
Lady Baghot was deaf after every cause of 
mental depression, 1 attended two of Lady 
Baghot’s daughters occasionally from 1817 
till 1825, she always accompanying them. 
I saw her ladysbip frequently in the latter 
year, and when her health was material 
reduced from an accident, which cee | 
corresponding depressivn of mind. She had 
great confidence in me, and had she expe- 
rienced auy diminution of hearing, she 
would have consulted me; but few persons 
bad more acute hearing than Lady Baghot, 
and up to the period of her decease, I have 
been assured by a gentleman who was inti- 
mately acquainted with her, that she never 
had the least deafness, 

I have not time to follow Dr. Fosbroke 
through his reasoning as to exciting causes, 
because if I did, I must repeat what I have 
already published; I shall be content with 
remarking, that Dr. Fosbroke has fallen into 
the same error of which he accuses others, 
for he diverges into minute distinctions of 
seats aud causes, which are only imaginary ; 
for instance, his supposition that the water 
used by a patient of his was impregnated 
with lead! Why did not Dr. Fosbroke test 
it? He might have ascertained the fact. 
There are many ef these suppositions con- 
stantly floating in the minds of people which 
have no foundation whatever when examined 
by persons competent to do so. River water 
does not contain any property which can 
oxidise lead, and spring water must be of 
such a quality as to be unfit for domestic 
use, if it cau produce such a result. 

I shall content myself with citing another 
example :—Dr. Fosbroke says, he “ became 
hard of hearing in one ear, with scantiness, 
and induration of wax.” Now here are two 
incompatible causes stated to be co-existent 
to produce one effect! I am afraid, if Dr. 
Fosbroke’s ‘‘ case-books full of facts” be 
not more carefully compiled, the world will 
not be much benefitted if they be published. 

I shall pay more attention to the investi- 
gation of Dr, Fosbroke’s advice, as to the 
treatment of deafness, because it is of im- 
portance to the profession that they should 
not be misled on points of practice which’ 
may involve their character, by submitting 
their patients to experimental theories. 

am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. Wauout, Surg. Aurist, 


Itard with reason to make the 


London, J une 17th, 1831. 
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WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 
Mr. Lectones.” 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Strx,—It will add greatly to my obliga- 
tions to you, and I thiok wil pines of some 
benefit to the medical student, if you will 
once more allow me to trespass on the pages 
Fa your taluable Journal, by replying to a 
etter from one of the Westminster Hospi- 
tal defenders,* which appeared in Tus 
Lancet, June 1ith, Inasmuch as 1 cannot 

uce a direct proof of the fallacy of his 

rtions as to six or seven’ clinical lec- 
tares having been delivered last season in 
the board-room, I will not give him the 
lie“direct,” but 1 will engage to convince 
any candid mind by circumstantial evidence, 
that the charges brought against Mr. Guthrie 
in my letter wert Not FALsE, 

Tam a pupil of the Westminster Hospital, 
and attended there regularly during the last 
season. Now I solemnly declare that I did 
fot see a single notice of a surgico-clinical 
lecture stuck up in any part of the hospital. 
If, therefore, these “ six or seven lectures” 

a vast number certainly!) were delivered, 
cau only remark that the busivess was car- 
ried on in a very bat-like manner, and 1 
have some friends who are pupils at the hos- 
pital whowould publicly subscribe to the truth 
of my first letter, were it not for the circum- 
stances that the four surgeons of the West- 
minster Hospital ave Examiners 1n Lin- 
cotn’s Inw Fitips! 
’ Whenever an operation was to take place 
at the Westminster Hospital, Mr. Guthrie, 
ifhe knew of it, invariably gave notice of 
the circumstance to the class after lecture. 
Now, Sir, it is not more than probable 
that Mr. Guthrie in like manvet would have 
ven notice of a clinical lecture whenever 
intended delivering one. 

I was a regular attendant on Mr. Guth- 
fie’s lectures last season, and can positively 
declare that I never heard him give notice 
of a clinical lecture. 

I was surprised to find that your corre- 
dent had the audacity to suggest that the 
tminster Hospital was equal to the best 

school of practical surgery in town. I really 
believe that not more than half a dozen ope - 
rations of any consequence were performed 
there during the last season, 

Mr. White, certainly, in going round the 
wards, takes some trouble inexplaining cases, 
but, unfortunately, hg sometimes does not 
show his face there for weeks together. 
Mr. Guthrie is, undoubtedly, pretty regular 


in what lengoage is “ Stu a noun? 


MR. GUTHRIE—PHYSICIANS AND APOTHECARIES. 


in his attendance, but I have repeatedly a¢- 
companied him through the wards in a pe- 
riod of time not exceeding TEN MINUTES, 
when, consequently, there could not hive 
been much time for making clinical observa+ 
tions on cases. 

Westminster Hospital is an ineffi- 
cient Surgical School,’’—waé an observation 
of Mr. Gutbrie in one of his speeches on the 
re 1 of the hospital to Charing Cross. 

I have nothing to say to the Little Wind- 
mill-street student. He dares not to deny 
my charges respecting the eye lectures. - 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours most ly, 
A Disarrorstep Stupexr, 

June 14th. 


PHYSICIANS AND APOTHECARIES. 


Sin,—Your correspondent B., in the last 
Lancer, has made some remarks in reply to 
a letter which I bad the honour of address- 
ing to you some weeks back. He seems, how- 
ever, as I collect from the tenor of his ub- 
servations, to have misunderstood the pur- 
port of my letter, and to have imagined that 
1 recommended a distinction of rank and 


title between the apothecary who keeps a . 


retail shop, and one who cunfines himself ° 
simply to dispen 
How he could collect any-thing from my 
letter permitting such an inference I am 
not aware, nor indeed is it now very mate- 
tial to inquire, my present object being 
simply to explain what my views are, and 
to make a few remarks on his reply. Briefly 
then, my wish is that those who practise 
the sciences of medicine and of ouree 
should be placed on terms of perfect equ i 
and that every one should be at liberty to 
— one or both branches as he pleases. 
at the same time earnestly recommend the 
complete disjunction of the trade from the 
profession, on the grounds of its having no 
necessary connexion with it, and operating 
injutiously by making it the interest of the 
apothecary to send to his patient a quan- 
tity of medicine, which, in many cases, 
does not require, and which is oiten injuri- 
ous—in rendering an apprenticeship necés- 
sary, the time consumed in which would be 
much more profitably employed at college or 
at home in studies preparatory to the pro- 
fessional ones: in diminishing the respect- 
ability of the profession, which 1 think it 
cannot fairly be denied that itdoes, Besides, 
is it not conduet more open and professional 
to charge a precise sum for advice, than to 


impress the idea on those who are not 


sing bis own prescriptions. — 
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_ GRADES IN THE PROFESSION, 


hanged with such a specific sum, that they 
t the advice gratis, whereas it is in reality 
fia on the price of the medicines. In de- 
fenge.of the epothecarial system it is con- 
tended, that when a man dispenses his own 
prescriptions he is sure that they are com- 
mded as he orders them, and that the 
a of which they are composed are 
nuine; this I hold to be a fallacy, as very 

| a general practitioners have either time or 
inclination to analyse the drugs on their 
shelves, or to superintend the compounding 
of them, which is generally left to the ap- 
prentice. Now if a class were created 
whose sole business it should be to attend 
to the selection of drugs and the compound- 
ing of prescriptions (druggists in fact), but 
not allowed to establish themselves as such 
without an examination by competent per- 
sons as to their capability ,then the head would 
always be on the spot to overlook the appren- 
tices, and to assist them with bis advice 
when necessary, which a general practi- 
tioner, from bis multifarious pursuits, can- 
not do. Should the profession be divided 
as I recommend, it would consist of physi- 
cians and surgeons—general practitioners 
with the title of Dr.—constituting the mass 
of the profession; individuals of which 
body, from the possession of extraordinary 
nts and experience, and from the par- 
ticular and exclusive direction of their 
studies, would practise chiefly as consulting 
physicians operative surgeons,—and 
pothecaries to make up the prescriptions of 
the medical man, and to confine themselves 
folely to that. In the event of such a 
change taking place, it would of course be 
Becessary that the fees of the profession, 
not consulting physicians, should be lowered, 
to bring their services within the reach of 
public generally ; the poor would save 
their scanty pittance, and either obtain ad- 
Vice gratuitously or from the dispensaries ; 
most of the present class of apothecaries 
would of course join the rroFressionaL 
body, which mauy of them are highly fitted 
to adorn, and would thus get rid of their 
hops and their titles at once, leaving both 
to be assumed by a different class of men. 
To induce such a fundamental change in the 
medical body is I fear at the present time a 
vey Utopian project, not from any-thing 
really impracticable in the nature or work- 
ing of the plan, but from the charters of the 
different medical bodies; the physicians 
being extremely reluctant te part with their 
privi eges and situation at the head of the 
fession, and the apothecaries equally re- 
uctant to give up voluntarily the profit 
which they tealise on their medicines. I 
think the College of Medicine might 
create such a change, but I have no expec- 
tations that it will, as it is appuyé on the 
body of general practitioners, many of whom 


415 
hope to aspire, dragging their shops along 


with them, to the same rank and censidera- 
tion as the purely professional man. 1 much 
fear, however, that the shop will be founda 
stumbling-block in their meditated ascent, 
and that not till they get rid of it will they 
obtain that equality which they covet and so 
many of them deserve. I may here remark 
that after writing my last letter a little re- 
flection convinced me that my speculations 
would find an echo, at the present time, 
neither in the breast of the physician or 
apothecary, and that it was this conviction 
that prevented me from pursuing the sub- 
ject further, as ] then intimated that I should 
do, Taking up the pen to make a few remarks 
on B.’s letter, 1 have been more diffuse in 
the explanation of my views than I intended, 
though perhaps not sufficiently so for their 
full development or recommendation. It 
now only remains to make a few observa- 
tious on some passages in B.'s letter, and a 
very few will be necessary, as it seems 
principally directed against the supposition 
that I alluded to at the commencement of 
this letter, The passages of which I shall 
take notice are general remarks which ad- 
mit of an application to the views ] have 
just stated ; viz., a distinction of rank be- 
tween the purely professional man and the 
man who is “ half-doctor half-tradesman.”’ 
This distinction of rank in the new College, 
I conceive, would lead to the end which I 
have in view. B., remarks then, that “ thig 
is not the time to commence invidious dis< 
tinctions ;” in reply to this | would just re- 
mind ZB. that the distinction exists already, 
that it isin the nature and constitution of 
artificial society that it should exist, and 
consequently that there is nothing invidious 
in recommending its perpetuity. I quite 
agree with B, that ‘‘ we should countenance 
merit whether found behind a counter or 
ed with the M.D. ofan English univer- 
sity,” a truism, the bearing of which on the 
point in question I am, | must confess, at a 
loss to perceive, unless B. means to assert 
that the merit found behind counters is 
universal, and is of such a high and dazzling 
order that we have been committing a great 
injustice towards it for a series of years; 
B.’s object being to remind us of our omis- 
sion and duty. In def of the apoth 
carial system B. has discovered that the 
public appreciate the value of the 
access to the medical man afforded by a 
shop’: if this be the case 1 can only say that 
the public must be a very exigent and lazy 
public to find fault with a class of men who 
do not keep their doors open to receive them, 
but give them the trouble of knocking for 
ion. I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


A Puysician, 
June 15, 1831. 
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VACCINE INSTITUTIONS.—SLEIGH v. POPE 


again, by a personal application from Mr. 
Curry. I must suppose that Dr. Epps was 
REPLY not aware of this resolution, else he would 


70 THE STATEMENT OF DR. EPPS RELATIVE| Have been may 
AND LONDON VACCINE INSTITUTIONS. with regayd to the National Institution, 

effect of this resolution will obviously be, 


Dr. Errs, in bis letter inserted in Tue/to narrow and circumscribe the sphere of 
Lancer of last Saturday, seems a utility of these institutions, and to cause 
nant with the report of the National Vaccine | many individuals to withdraw their support ; 
Establishment, wherein it is stated, that] for any show of illiberality and narrow views 
“if it should be left henceforward to the|in a don Society, will certainly have 
discretion and good sense of the nation te; such an effect.* How far medical practi- 
continue the practice of vaccination from | tioners are to be considered fair objects, on 
the resources of individuals, such a deter-| whom to levy a forced contribution, consi- 
mination would find the country unprepared | dering that in general they invite and per- 
and unprovided with the means of defence,” | suade all poor families to submit to vaccina- 
&c. The Doctor, in reply, says, ‘‘ The| tion, and that they are not the less earnest 
oaly nd on which this institution can| in this, becauee their attention and care are 

aim to its continuance, at an expense|to be gratuitous, I will leave others to 


lay c 

of 25001. a year to the country, is, that} judge. Mepicvs. 

medical men in private practice, not being | » while the above resolution remains unrepealed, 
cannot be 


able to keep a supply of proper vaccine mat- | the London Vaccine and Royal Jennerian 
ter, no other institution would exist” (on| considered as “* exerting themselves and aiding 
the removal of the national) * to em eS atnest in the good cause of dispens- 
the supply. © © But this is not Sesings of vaccination. 
fact ; for the supply of vaccine matter has 
been for the last twenty-five years, and is at 
the present moment, kept up at the Royal THE LATE WESTERN HOSPITAL. 
Jeanerian Vaccine Institution, without the} A raat which excited considerable in- 
receipt of oven, 6 early guinea from the| terest, both in and out of the medical world, 
-” And the Doctor goes on to| came on in the Court of King’s Bench on 
state the number of persons vaccinated at|{hursday last, between Mr. Sleigh, late of 
the stations, and the number of charges|the “ Royal Western Hospital,” and Mr, 
supplied to applicants at home and abroad. | Pope of Manchester Square, for a libel al- 
The Doctor thus concludes, ‘* Nothing but|ieged to be contained in an advertisement 
@ conviction that the part quoted from the which appeared on the wrapper of Tue 
report did not express the real fact, would) Lancer, and in some of the morning papers 
have induced me to appear before the pub-/ of June, 1830. The advertisement, which 
lic,” &e. : reflected in the severest terms on the cha- 
How far the Doctor himself has expressed |racter of Mr. Sleigh as surgeon of the 
the real fuct, will appear from the following | « hospital,” was signed by Mr. Pope, the 
statement:—I must premise, that in the/ Rev, Dr. Dibdin, Dr. Ayre, the Rev. Basil 
course of my practice, I vaccinate gratui-} Woodd, Mr. W. N. Beechey, and othergen- 
tously all who apply, amounting annually to! tlemen. 
several hundreds. Not manymonthsago,1/ ‘The defendant pleaded both the general 
was called on to vaccinate in one morning) issue and a justification. After the exami- 
about fifty, and in my anxiety to meet such | nation of numerous witnesses, among whom 
call, I did apply by letter to the London! were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Vaccine Institution for a supply. Two or! Duke of Wellington, and Lord Dunboyne, 
tree charges were sent inciosed in a print-| Lord Tenterden stopped the trial by ex- 
ed circular, stating, that in July last the| pressing his opinion that the justifigation 
governors had come to the resolution, “‘ that! which had been pleaded was most amply 
vaccine ichor should be supplied to the life | made out, and that a nonsuit must be enter- 
governors and annual contributors only, free| ed. This was accordingly done, and the 
expense, after the first day of August) plaintiff being unable to obtain his costs for 
last.” This printed circular, as if not suf-| which he asked, is chargeable with the ex- 
ficiently explicit, was clenched by the fol-| penses of both parties. We may possibly 
pithy something more of this trial next week. 
“ Sir, you must su i expec j ing to press. 
to be supplied with vaccine in fae 
ture, A. Jounstone.” 


This application TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ap was up by send- 
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